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The Christian Register 


Morton D. Hull Opposes Cruiser Bill 
As Aid to Private Shipbuilding Interests 


ORTON D. HULU of Chicago, Il, 
Congressman from the Second Illi- 
nois district and eminent Unitarian lay- 
man, is outspoken in his opposition to 
the Cruiser Bill before Congress. His 
attitude was expressed in a recent ad- 
dress before a citizens’ conference in 
Washington, D.C. Congressman Hull is 
a vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, president of the Board 
of Trustees of Meadville Theological 
School, and an honorary vice-president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Dur- 
ing a discussion of the Kellogg Pact at 
the laymen’s convention last September, 
he warned them of the impending clash 
between the Pact and the Cruiser Bill. 
Congressman Hull expressed his con- 
viction at the Citizens’ Conference that 
“the real urgency behind that bill is the 
hungry condition of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry” rather than actual needs of naval 
preparedness. He favored the Dallinger 
Amendment to the bill, which provides 
that the government shipyards shall build 
the first and every other one of the ships 
to be contracted for. Why? Because “to 
permit private profit to big business out 
of the institution of war is to put a 
premium on war.” 

The Briand-Kellogg Treaty, said Mr. 
Hull, may be a “magnificent gesture,” but 
it will have value in so far as it is 
sincere. If America adopts it in such 
a way as to carry conviction to the rest 
of the world, it “may hope to build a 
moral barricade upon which the people of 
the world may brace themselves against 
future wars.” Mr. Morton said, in part: 

“To pass, immediately after the ratifi- 
eation of the treaty, a naval bill authoriz- 
ing an expenditure of $270,000,000 within 
three years, will, I fear, nullify the whole- 
some effort of the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War.... 

“Personally, I do not believe we can 
throw away our navy. We shall for a 
long time need a navy suitable to the 
changing situation of the world. And the 
question of what is adequacy is not easy 
to determine. But my suspicion, growing 
now to a conviction, is that the present 
naval-authorization proposal grows not 
out of our naval needs, not out of our 
inadequacy in naval preparedness, not out 
of anything threatening in the inter- 
national situation, either now or in pros- 
pect, but out of the needs of the ship- 
building industry... . 

“When the measure now pending in the 
Senate was before the House, Congress- 
man Dallinger of Massachusetts intro- 
duced into the bill a provision which is 
now known as the Dallinger Amendment. 
The Dallinger Amendment provided that 
the government shipyards should build 
the first and every other one of the ships 
to be contracted for. This amendment 
met bitter opposition in the House, but 
ultimately prevailed. In the Senate a 
serious effort is to be made to defeat the 
purpose of this amendment by adding a 
proviso excepting from the amendment 


such material or parts thereof as the 
Secretary of the Navy may find procur- 
able by contract or purchase at any ap- 
preciable saving in cost to the Govern- 
ment. In other words, under a discretion 
given to the Secretary of the Navy and 
under the plea of economy, the entire 
building of the ships is to be given to 
private yards. 

“Under date of Monday, December 17, 
I find a statement in The New York Times 
from the National Council of American 
Shipbuilders, said to comprise ninety per 
cent. of the compdénies engaged in build- 
ing and repairing vessels and in manu- 
facturing marine equipment, confirming 
what I say. The plea is to give the con- 
tracts to private enterprise because it is 
alleged it will cost the Government less 
and because it will save the American 
shipbuilding business. 

“I have in my possession a resolution 
passed by the United States Shipping 
Board, an agency of the Government, in 
which, after a long preamble reciting the 
decline of American shipping and_ ship- 
building industry, it resolves that it is 
the earnest belief of said Board that the 
United States Senate will strike out the 
Dallinger Amendment and leave with the 
Secretary of the Navy the power which 
he now possesses to use his discretion in 
deciding whether cruisers shall be built 
in navy yards or privately owned yards. 

“Heonomy hoped for, if not expected, 
the building up of an American merchant 
marine through the profits to private ship- 
yards out of government contracts for 
warships, and the natural American preju- 
dice against the Government engaging in 
competition with private industry in 
business—these all present plausible ap- 
peals to American sentiment. Why then 
should not the Dallinger Amendment go 
out of the bill? The answer is very 
simple—because to permit private profit 
to big business out of the institution of 
war is to put a premium on war. As long 
as the shipbuilding industry ‘can get pri- 
vate profit out of contracts running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, it can 
afford an active and aggressive campaign 
for more ships. It can ring the alarm 
bell about the inadequacy of our national 
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defense. It can afford to promote canned 
editorials circulated over the country for 
the country press.” 

Back of the solemn declaration of the 
League of Nations Covenant with respect 
to preventing the evil efforts of the mak- 
ing of armaments by private enterprise, 
“there lies a whole world of experience 
on the part of the great military nations 
of the world,” the Congressman declared, 
and continued : 

“In spite of which experience our busy 
generals and admirals go about making 
the appeal to private gain in behalf of 
cruiser-building. From a later edition of 
the same paper—The New York Times— 
I cut an article describing General Bul- 
lard’s appeal to the Executive Committee 
of the Hardware, Metals, and Allied 
Trades in behalf of the Cruiser Bill. It 
would contribute, he tells us, $135,000,000 
to the prosperity of the land—just as 
though money spent in cruiser-building 
were a productive expenditure. 

“He says it would contribute $135,000,- 
000 to the prosperity of the country. Just 
how he gets those figures is not clear. It 
calls for $270,000,000, and the bill pro- 
vides that half of the construction work 
shall be done by private enterprise. 

“Whatever happens to the Cruiser Bill, 
the Dallinger Amendment should remain 
in, even though the immediate cost is 
more. If American shipping is failing, 
if it needs help in order that American 
trade may have its own ships for the 
carrying of American goods to foreign 
customers, why not meet the issue frankly 
and openly by a subsidy? This is an 
offensive -thing to many people. It does 
not please me, but it would enable us to 
know the subsidy we are paying, instead 
of concealing it in profits to industry. 
And it would be free from the very un- 
desirable feature of profit to war profiteers 
in time of peace... . 

“Now, whatever happens, it is my hope 
that the Dallinger Amendment, if the bill 
is passed, will be continued in the bill, 
and I hope that the Dallinger Amendment 
may be extended to include all construc- 
tions of the Navy. After all, it is my 
firm conviction that the real urgency be- 
hind that bill is the hungry condition of 
the shipbuilding industry. We have re- 
fused to hold the bag for agriculture, 
and I am not yet convinced that we 
should hold the bag for the shipbuilding 
industry.” 
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My Work 
H. R. G. 


I strive and falter in my weighty task 

Of rearing little lives so sweet and new; 

And oft I turn unto myself and ask, 

Whence is all this, and can I never do 

The things my heart and mind so often dream? 
The book and sermon I so yearn to write, 

And works amid mankind that ever gleam 


Before me, like a star, 


distant yet bright! 


And then I look upon my baby’s face 

All wreathed in yellow curls and dewy sleep, 
Or feel the chubby arms my neck embrace, 
And hear a promise soft my love to keep. 
"Tis then I know the greatest thing of all, 


Are little ones, 


whose life to mine doth call. 
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The Dawn Comes Up in China 


Y. C. JAMES YEN 


A student at Yale heard the call of his illiterate kinsmen on the battlefields of France, 
and out of his service grew a miracle in education which will one day make a vast — 
empire come into the light of the day of intelligence and self-reliance 


WAS in this country about ten years 

ago, and I don’t know whether you 
have ever had the pleasure of revisiting 
a country or not. It is a joy to be back 
here, not only for personal reasons, but 
for international reasons. <A gentleman 
has just said that the people of the United 
States are anxious to help China with 
her aspirations. Our people look upon 
the United States as the one nation of 
the world that is friendly to China. For 
many years the relations between the 
United States and China have been those 
of good will, and you have played the 
part of the big brother. 
interested to know that no less than six 
of the ten cabinet positions in China are 
filled by students who graduated from, 
schools in your country, and many of 
the leading men of industry and business 
are graduates of your universities. Many 
of us have had the pleasure of studying 
in your universities, and we are anxious 
to see that friendship intensified and put 
on a more permanent and lasting basis. 
If this is to be done, it must be more 
than sentiment. It must be based on 
mutual understanding. But I am sorry 
to say that if we were to depend upon 
the newspapers in China or the United 
States, we should never be able to have 
a clear understanding of each other. 


“T Started a Paper” 


I propose to speak about one of the 
things that are not in the newspapers at 
all. I am not qualified to speak upon 
journalism, but I will speak to you about 
something that will make journalism pos- 
sible. A great mass of the people of 
China do not read at all, and we must 
teach them to read. The Mass Education 
Movement will have a bearing on this 
problem. When the Allies needed laborers, 
they recruited many from North China, 
and the Allies appreciated the service of 
these men and many of them were deco- 
rated for bravery. 

While at Yale, I was one of those who 
volunteered my services, and I was put in 
charge of some Chinese soldiers in France. 
They were not educated: they could not 
write letters home or read in the news- 
papers what was going on in the war. I 
said that I would teach them so that 
they could write home and read the news- 
papers. So I made a textbook and taught 
them. I started with forty men. After 


You might be, 


In a lifetime one hears probably 
a half-dozen great speeches and ser- 
mons. Why they are great it is easy 
to explain. Hither one hears an un- 
usual experience recounted that finds 
response in the hearer’s life, or an 
extraordinary achievement is related 
that fires the attentive one to do the 
same! Dr. Yen's address Tur Rec- 
ISTER publishes by courtesy of Zion’s 
Herald, which was favored by the 
speaker as the principal guest at the 
annual meeting, recently, of that 
journals publication society, the Wes- 
leyan Association. This word is the 
eloquent story of a@ magnificent serv- 
ice, spoken while the increase of the 
number of people benefited by it 
marches into the millions. Let Dr. 
Yen, who comes of an ancient lineage 
of Chinese aristocracy, disciples of 
Confucius, tell you something that will 
thrill the heart and rejoice the 
imagination. 


six months, I found to my great amaze- 
ment that these men were eager and able 
to learn. I then entered journalism—I 
started a paper about the war. They 
were now able to write home, and those 
who had at first jeered at the idea found 
out that there was an advantage in these 
lessons. So the number of my pupils grew 
by the hundred until I had one thousand. 

When the French inspecting officer came 
around, he asked me to head up the edu- 
eation of the 200,000 Chinese laborers with 
the Allies. So I called together the teach- 
ers in Paris for a period of training, that 
they might return to the camps and carry 
on. I then published a larger paper, 
Chinese Laborers Weekly, and it was really 
more like a newspaper. One incident im- 
pressed me very much during this period. 
T received a letter from one of the labor- 
ers in which was the statement: “Ever 
since the publication of your paper, I can 
understand everything under heaven.” 
And with the letter came a gift for the 
benefit of the paper. It represented what 
he had saved during the three and one- 
half years of his service. 

I had never been associated with labor- 
ers before, and I learned in camp the 
terrific need of education for them, and 
also their possibilities and capacities. We 
had always felt that we were the im- 
portant ones to receive an education—it 


was not for the farmer, laborer, artisan, 
ete. I thought about the difference be- 
tween them and me, and came to the con- 
clusion that it was only a matter of 
opportunity. So I resolved to give my 
life to the helping of the millions and 
millions of the uneducated. 

China says that six to twelve years 
is the school age, and some day the Goy- 
ernment will be able to take care of all 
between these ages. But what about the 
two hundred million beyond the age of 
twelve? The Mass Education Movement 
is making a drive for this group. If we 
could give these young men an opportunity 
for a language education and citizenship 
education, you would see a different coun- 
try altogether. Now they are indifferent 
because they have not a chance. 

I have often been asked why it is that 
so many cannot read or write when China 
gave printing and paper-making to the 
world. We have two languages in China, 
the classical and the spoken, or Pai-Hua. 


In China, Japan, and Korea, the same 
characters are used. There iS as much 
difference between the classical and 


spoken languages as there would be be- 
tween Latin and modern English. For 
centuries the classical has held sway. To 
learn it means a lifetime of study, and 
most of the people have not the time, for 
they must earn their living. This is why 
we have a great country where many 
people do not read. 


Classical Scholars Objected 


Fortunately for China, four-fifths of the 
country can use the spoken language. 
Also, there is a small class of literature 
in this language, and this is what we want 
to teach to the two hundred millions. But 
even in this spoken or Pai-Hua language, 
we have 40,000 characters. And so, unless 
we could modernize this, the task was 
hopeless. We collected two hundred kinds 
of Pai-Hua publications, and counted how 
many times a given character was used. 
After this kind of study we reduced the 
characters from 40,000 to 1,300. Based 
on these, we prepared four readers. There 
are twenty-four lessons: one hour a day 
to learn a lesson, and one month to com- 
plete a reader. In ninety-six hours the 
average person can grasp all the funda- 
mental. characters of this Pai-Hua 
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In addition to these four readers, we 
issued another, called “People’s Pocket 
Dictionary” containing two thousand ad- 
ditional characters. When a man has com- 
pleted the learning of the 1,300 characters 
from these readers, he is able to read 
anything in the Pai-Hua language. The 
cost of the course was twelve cents. 

Our next problem was to bring these 
lessons into the hands of the people. And 
so the Mass Education Movement was 
started in Central China. The classical 
scholars objected, saying that the farmers 
and artisans should not be given an edu- 
eation, and we had to tell them that every 
Chinese must know at least one language. 
They agreed to this, but said they ought 
to be taught the Pai-Hua language. We told 
them that if we could not get the people 
educated, China would always be a sleep- 
ing nation. So the organization was 
formed to carry on our work. 

Our slogan was ‘Recruit 1,000 students 
to study 1,000 characters.” We were told 
we could not get one hundred students. 
So we employed methods to get community 
interest. We used a poster showing in 
the corner “The sick man of the Far East 
—China,” then a picture of a young man, 
a volunteer teacher; on the extreme right, 
the picture of a doctor with a big bottle 
of medicine, and the label on the bottle 
was “People’s 1,000-Character Readers.” 
We wanted the well-to-do to contribute 
to the campaign. And to arouse the illiter- 
ate, we used a parade with brass bands. 
The marchers would ask on either side of 
the street: “Can you read Chinese? If you 
can’t, come to school.” In a short time, 
1,450 students enrolled, fifty buildings 
were put at our disposal, and eighty teach- 
ers volunteered to serve without pay. This 
was in March, 1922. After four months 
of study, a final examination was held. 
The old governor had been very skeptical, 
but said that he would not oppose the 
movement. Twelve hundred twenty-five 
stuck to the last, and 967 passed their 
examinations, which the governor super- 
vised. He also made the Commencement 
address and presented the diplomas. They 
were much more picturesque than the 
sheepskin I received from Yale. 

Then the gentry arose to our support. 
Before 1925, there were no less than 
150,000 students enrolled in one province 
alone. We did not know whether the 
methods we had used could be used suc- 
cessfully elsewhere or not. In our next 
experiment we made fewer mistakes, gain- 
ing much by our experience. In our effort 
we had the pleasure of having Madam 
Usiung co-operate. She made the Com- 
mencement speech, and distributed the 
diplomas. She was much affected by the 
sight, and remarked about the number of 
graduates—1,450. She spoke about the 
difference in ages, some men of fifty and 
some boys just beyond twelve. She also 
spoke of the dress—some in their best 
Chinese dress, and some in rags and bare- 
footed. Then she said: “I have been in- 
terested in all kinds of organizations, but 
I shall resign from them all, and make 
this my life-work.” This was August 1, 
1923. 

We then went to East China and South 
China. All this made a wide stir, and it 
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was thought that we must organize na- 
tion-wide. And so in the fall of 1928, 
a national council met in Peking, and 
six hundred representatives formed the 
Chinese National Association of the Mass 
Education Movement. Branches sprang 
up everywhere. Five millions are now 
studying among the laboring class, in the 
rural sections, and even in the army. 

I have been asked why in all these 
recent revolutions the Mass Education. 
Movement has been able to carry on. 
There are at least two reasons: 

(1) The common people are eager to 
get an education. 

(2) There has been a nation-wide awak- 
ening to the need of educating all the 
people of China. 


DE.sY. 


C. JAMES YEN 


China now realizes that she must train 
ber common people if she is to take her 
place in the sisterhood of nations. Now 
we have 120,000 volunteer teachers serving 
without pay. This seems to be far more 
significant for the ancient nation and the 
young republic than what we sometimes 
read in the newspapers. 


The Next Step 


We realize that to make 
literate is just the first step. 
mains the task of teaching citizenship. 
We must stress qualitative as against 
quantitative values, and depth as against 
breadth. And so we are faced with the 
question as to the content of this great 
movement. We have the problem of train- 
ing, supervision, and the matter of a lit- 
erature. Yet nothing can stop the move. 
ment. But what are the millions going 
to read? In the Pai-Hua language, there 
is very little literature available, and we 
must provide a literature. It must be a 
kind that will influence the people to great 
thinking and fine living. 

For the first time in the history of 
China, we have started a farmers’ journal 
called The Farmer. It costs less than a 
cent, and is the first rural paper in more 
than four thousand years, because the 
farmers could never read before. 


the people 
There re- 
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[Dr. Yen gave an apt illustration of 
an intelligent Chinese who went back 
to China to help in the rural sections. 
Instead of scrapping the old water- 
wheel and advocating expensive mod- 
ern machinery for intensive farming, 
he set to work to improve the water- 
wheel, with the result that one was 
invented which took half the labor 
to run, which produced thrice the 
product, and which cost two dollars 
less than the old one. Dr. Yen said 
it was now their custom to send these 
helpers to live in the mud huts of the 
peasants. He reminded his hearers of 
the old Chinese proverb that says: 
“Unless you go to the lion’s den, you 
cannot get the cubs.’’] 


What is the relation of this Mass Educa- 
tion Movement to the rest of the world? 
I think this world is shrinking. Space 
doesn’t count as it once did. The people 
of the world are thrown together more 
and more. I think what one-fourth of the 
human race is going to do in the next 
few years is a matter of concern to China 
and the rest of the world. I recall the 
words of your Roosevelt and ours when 
he said that the Atlantic era was closing, 
and that the Pacific era was just at its 
dawn. 

Surely China with her four hundred 
millions of people and four thousand years 


_of history must have something to con- 


tribute to the peace and progress of 
humanity. Paul and Confucius link us in 
their words about a _ brotherhood, and 
China must have the co-operation of the 
people of the United States. 


News 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


It is important to know what is going 
on in the world; but it is also important 
to remember that much is going on with- 
out clamor. We are to-day a newspaper- 
reading people. We also read many books 
of a journalistic character. There is a 
good deal to be said in defense of this in- 
terest in news. It is a healthy human 
interest. It helps to keep us alive. We 
ought to discern the signs of the times. 
And we shall not make the mistake of 
thinking that the world is worse because 
we read of more woeful events than our 
forefathers. The news of the day is part 
of the world for which we have our thread 
of responsibility. There are public deci- 
sions in which we have a voice. There are 
gallantries in which we have pride. There 
are calamities for which we have regret. 
The newspaper is an aspect of the whole 
world’s neighborliness. But it is wise to 
remember that the best news is seldom re- 
ported. The world of news is mostly made 
up of events which can shout loud enough 
to startle us to attention. The world of 
news is mostly a rowdy world. The world 
of the front page headlines is such an 
agitated world. If we did not see far 
more, our view of affairs would become too 
trivial or too depressed. Shots ring out; 
crowds roar; marriages snap like dry 
sticks; even religion seems chiefly an en- 
ergy to attack other people’s beliefs. What 


(Continued on page 120) 
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A Great Minister of Se 


N a farm near Franklin, Pa. L. 

Walter Mason was born November 
24, 1861. His father’s family was of 
Scotch-Irish pioneer stock, and his great- 
grandfather was the first school-teacher in 
Franklin. The Scotch-Irish in him was 
blended with a Quaker strain on his 
mother’s side. 

No part of our country is more beauti- 
ful than the river hills of Pennsylvania, 
among which he lived his boyhood and 
youth. In the family circle, moreover, 
were the clear-thinking, free-thinking 
grandfather, the Quaker mother, and the 
father, who was a naturalist before he 
was a farmer. 


aa 


In such an ideal environment, Walter 
Mason, from his earliest boyhood, heard 
the call to the ministry. He answered 
this call, despite great difficulties that 
stood in his path. Beginning his minis- 
terial studies in a Methodist school, he 
changed before graduation to Meadville 
Theological School, graduating in 1886. 
He was ordained on the day he graduated ; 
on the evening of the same day he was 
installed in the mission society which he 
himself had organized in Union City, Pa.; 
before the week was out, he married 
Caroline Wilkins of that place. She was 
a young woman in whose veins ran the 
blood of such ancestors as William Shir- 
ley, Colonia! Governor sent to Boston by 
King George, and of Deacon Samuel 
Chapin, founder of Springfield. 

“Together” can be the most beautiful of 
all words, and so it proved in this mar- 
riage. Together, ‘shoulder to shoulder,” 
Dr. and Mrs. Mason worked until the end. 
Five children were born to them: Charles 
Wilkins, Joseph John, Shirley Lowell, 
Bugenia Chapin, and Blizabeth Holbrook. 

From Union City they were called to 
Brookfield, Mass., reorganizing and restor- 
ing the church there. Four years later 
Gloucester, Mass., called them. Rey. 
James de Normandie installed Dr. Mason, 
preaching on “The Joy and Gladness of 
Life.” This, which we read in a beauti- 
ful tribute to them from a Gloucester 
friend, was a foregleam of the relation- 
ship to be between minister and people. 
Not only within his church, but outside 
‘as well, his influence extended, and 
Catholics as well as Protestants honored 
him. He was a community-minded man. 
“The Gloucester Associated Charities were 
founded through his efforts.” 

In the year 1900, Dr. Mason began his 


- pastorate in the First Unitarian Church 


of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh needed him. 
Pittsburgh offered a challenge, for it was 
hostile to the Unitarian movement; so 
he came. 

Twenty-eight years later, ministers from 
many other denominations were mourners 
at his funeral, and one of them said from 
the pulpit the following Sunday: ‘The 
significant current event in the life of the 
Pittsburgh churches last week was the 


L. WALTER MASON 


passing of Dr. L. Walter Mason. The 
whole city has suffered a loss. None could 
meet him without being impressed with 
his Christlikeness. He was a miracle of 
grace.” 

In his early Pittsburgh days we find 
him not only the spiritual leader, but the 
astute business man. He came just at 
the time when the original building, 
erected by the American Unitarian Asgsso- 
ciation and on which there was still a 
debt of several thousand dollars, was de- 
sired by the Roman Catholics for a cathe- 
dral site. But for him, it would have 
been sold to them for a third of the price 
obtained later. Under his guidance, the 
present beautiful church was built. It is 
a monument to him. Then to the young 
pastor and his “loyal group of seventy 
souls, there fell the work of extending 
liberal Christianity in Pittsburgh. 

From the first he gave the utmost 
quality of devotion. We always came 
first in his heart, but he rightly felt a 
sense of responsibility toward the needs of 
the larger community—our city. Learn- 
ing that little children, guilty of minor 
offenses, were held in our county jail 
with hardened criminals, he became effec- 
tive in the establishment of the Juvenile 
Court. Through his influence, many of 
these children found good homes, and some 
were adopted. He helped another child- 
placing agency, the Children’s Service 
Bureau—an organization strongly opposed 
to the orphanage care of dependent chil- 
dren; he gave invaluable aid toward the 
organization of our Associated Charities. 
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It may be hard to realize to-day that 
when Dr. Mason went to the Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, years ago, to ask for a piece 
of city-owned land in a congested district 
for a playground, he had hard work to 
make himself understood as not asking 
for the land for the use of the children 
of his own Sunday-school. The Play- 
ground Association now has seventy-one 
playgrounds, not including the many be- 
longing to the Board of Education. He 
has well been called “The Father of the 
Pittsburgh Playground.” Wingsley House, 
a social settlement of far-reaching help- 
fulness, has known his helping hand for 
many years. So have the Milk and Ice 
Association, the Election Reform Bureau, 
and the University Extension Society. If 
not actually serving on a Board, he has 
ever been ready with encouragement and 
sound advice with all civic work. He had 
been made a member of Pi Gamma Mu, 
an honorary society in Social Science; 
but these last years, ever-increasing work 
in his church has made it necessary for 
him to withdraw from all active work in 
these agencies. 

His “community-mindedness” reached 
across the seas. Just before the war he 
spoke at a conference of religious liberals 
at Paris, meeting representatives from the 
Orient. He was closely in touch with the 


British Unitarian movement. After the 
war, the Pittsburgh church adopted the 
Rumanian church at Fogaris. He was 
on the Board of Trustees at Meadville 
Theological Seminary for many years, 
guiding its instruction and policy with 
rare intelligence and wisdom. It would 
be hard to say how many young men have 
chosen to be ministers through the power 
of his example. Certainly he had the 
distinction among his ministerial brethren 
of leading all of them in this form of 
spiritual effectualness. 


+ 


His church is a broken-hearted family. 
We have lost our shepherd, and we have 
lost our dear friend. The summons came 
to him with such keen and terrible swift- 
ness—his last sermon, never preached, 
was in the typewriter. He left it at the 
call of someone in trouble, and in the very 
interview was seized .with the chill that 
precedes pneumonia, and, realizing the 
gravity of his condition, he hastened to 
the hospital. Mrs. Mason, who had been 
with their daughter, JElizabeth, over 
Christmas, at the birth of their grand- 
child, hastened home, reaching him only 
in time for a last talk together. He said, 
“We must be quick, the time is short.” 
The end came on New Year’s morning. 

One of Dr. Mason’s keenest desires was 
to see a parish house before he went. The 
Church School and the Women’s Alliance 
meet in a glorified basement; for the 
children especially, he was ever longing 
for a place to come to, of beauty and in- 
spiration, a church in miniature, suitable 
for their worship. 

Dr. Mason was planning a trip to the 
Orient. Never had he known the joy of 
leisure beyond that of short vacations. He 
was planning to retire at seventy, when, 
he told Mrs. Mason, “I will do my best 
work.” He wanted a little place in the 
country, for he loved nature. He knew 
birds and animals and trees. He was wise 
in all their ways. Neither had he finished 
his work as a preacher, for he was demon- 
strating the pulpit’s new power and new 
responsibility in politics and world issues. 
Fearlessly he told of political dangers and 
advised how best to meet them. The path 
toward constructive peace was pointed 
out to us in no uncertain terms. 

Those who never heard him will never 
know how great a preacher Dr. Mason 
was, because the best he had to give came 
through the magic of his personality. On 
some Sundays he was the learned phi- 
losopher, going back of conduct, and 
teaching us how to think; again he was 
the prophet—and why the prophet? Be- 
cause, as Dilworth Lupton said: “Dr. 
Mason was a prophet because he got the 
Truth first-hand. He got it fresh.” He 
went up into his holy mountain and 
brought back the laws of the heart. 

Many years ago he wrote: “The signifi- 
eance of the pastoral office is embodied 
in the word ‘personality.’ Under what- 
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ever changing forms, personality is the 
permanent element which gives force and 
meaning to those forms. The pastoral 
office may be defined in a word as friend- 
ship made efficient through a trained and 
disciplined personality. What the people 
want in a pastor, let the minister face it 
with all humility and yet with unshrink- 
ing courage—what they want is the 
divine man.” 

Smilingly he created the beauty of life. 
Children hung about, refusing to go home 
until they had been allowed to speak to 
him during the half-hour when we 
gathered together after the sermon; 
young men and women made _ skeptical 
through the breakdown of theology were 
attracted and convinced of God through 
this man. One of Dr. Mason’s young 
friends had written of him: “His was 
the kind of influence that had leaven in 
it, and it had light and warmth. It was 
the kind that kindled love, love for him 
and love for the things he taught and 
talked of. For him to talk of goodness 
made one love goodness. For him to talk 
of sacrifice made one love sacrifice; and 
his attitude toward strivings for a higher, 
brighter, and fuller life made one love the 
high, the bright, and the abundant life.” 

A young mother, highly sensitive spiri- 
tually, said: “When he has left my house, 
a radiance remains.” Young couples were 
ever returning with their babies that he 
might take.them in his arms and bless 
them. One young woman about to be 
married said: “Dr. Mason must do it. I 
wouldn’t feel married if he didn’t.” The 
unchurched were frequently married and 
as often buried by him. 

He knew tragedy. His son Joseph was 
killed in the air-service in France. 
Eugenia met death five weeks later on 
her wedding trip. We saw them sway 
under their heavy grief like strong trees 
in a storm, but they showed us that no 
tragedy is great enough to destroy the 
beauty of life. 

We have tried to picture him as a good 
citizen, inspiring and learned preacher, 
and as a good shepherd; but there was a 
deeper quality in him, and it was the 
secret of his power. We were his audi- 
ence, but in a far subtler sense he was 
ours; it was his genius to share some- 
thing with each of us, something that 
each one of us held precious; but in each 
he created the sense that one in return 
gave also to him. 

Dr. Horace Westwood writes, “I shall 
treasure his blessing always.” Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen says, “Few of our ministers, 
and they are well beloved men, will leave 
so large an empty place against the sky 
when they are gone.” 

Rey. Frank Edwin Smith, associate 
minister, offered the following prayer at 
the funeral: 

“Gracious God, Father to all genera- 
tions, there are times when the valley of 
the shadow is a time of transfiguration ; 
when death is swallowed up in victory; 
when the lonely night of sorrow loses its 
suffering and greets the dawn; when 
defeat is turned to triumph; when the 
sense of a great loss sustained is 
freighted with priceless possessions. Such 
times are ours now; for thou, generous 
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friend, who hast always smiled through 
pain, and hast given to us visions of the 
abundant life and of an immortal hope, 
wilt not find us to-day with stringless in- 
struments and broken shafts. We have 
tarried too long in thy magnanimous 
presence to lose thy influence. We have 
caught the larger vision of life, and have 
even seen the triumphs of death through 
thee, and we to-day face the sunrise with 
our shadows back of us. We shall never 
be the same again, for our lives have been 
transfigured at thy mountain trysting- 
places. Thine own words of yesterday to 
another find response in us to-day when 
we think of thee. ‘The impress of your 
spirit remains; your personality and your 
interpretation of the Christian faith has 
become a _ precious possession of this 
church. You go and you remain. Our 
love goes with you and our love keeps you 
here as long as we live. Such is the 
mystery of the human soul.’ Good friend, 
we have often loved together the beauty 
of nature, and we have “watched together 
the fading leaves of autumn, only to learn 
that the fading is always in proportion 
to the grandeur of the green vesture 
which they wore beneath the summer sun, 
and which they retained through night 
and storm. The luster which thou didst 
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bear in living, in this hour has even 
grown more beautiful and abiding. Even 
now if hope were gone, the inspirations 
of thy heart would still cause us to sail 
on, and sail on, and on. 

“Infinite Spirit, such precious souls, 
building in themselves, as they do, the 
infinite realities, cannot perish. They sur- 
vive the wrecks and ruins of time; they 
live; they live of themselves; and they 
live in us. There is no death! 

“Gracious Father, our lives are buoyed 
up to-day, for it is a day of triumph. We 
have seen as never before that life can 
be gloriously victorious. Only let us live 
in this presence always. May we catch 
again the generous spirit of our friend, 
whose hate was all to pity turned; whose 
every frown broke into smiles; whose 
back was never turned to any need; whose 
intuitive understanding was always gen- 
erous to a fault; whose hand was never 
raised except in blessing; whose thoughts 
were never uttered except in love and 
peace; whose voice never spoke except 
in benediction. To this spirit and way of 
life may we pledge our living, and thus 
with all the sainted souls of the past be 
linked, and tarry in the abiding spirit of 
the lovely soul of the generations, Jesus 
of Nazareth. Amen.” R.M. A. 


Thoughts on an Old Engraving 


GRACE MITCHELL EVERTS 


N taking this rare old copy of Bunyan’s 

“Pilgrim’s Progress” down from the 
shelves, I find that the yellowing pages 
just naturally fall open at the old Dalziel 
engraving of “The Shepherd Boy,” and 
again I am only ten years old, and I’m 
sitting on the top step of the latticed 
porch overlooking a spacious, old-fash- 
ioned garden, fragrant with moss pinks 
and sweetbrier roses, in the heart of an 
inland city. 

Beneath the overhanging branches of a 
spreading chestnut tree, and beyond the 
green, close-clipped croquet ground, one 
may look down the long, straight, flower- 
bordered path to the door in the high wall 
at the farther end—a door familiar to 
the butcher’s boy and the milkman. Close 
beside the porch a latticed door in a 
nearer wall shuts this bit of paradise 
away from the formal front yard on an 
old and dignified city street. 

Oblivious to the sound of the jangling 
horse-car bells, and the click-clack of the 
horses’ hoofs on the payment without, I 
am spending the drowsy Sunday after- 
noon with valiant Mr. Great-Heart of the 
shining helmet, and his little band of pil- 
grims in the Valley of Humiliation. Pos- 
sibly it is because of its contrast to my 
urban surroundings that I love this valley 
so well. I study the pictured page with 
intense satisfaction. There are stately 
trees in the Valley, and cropping sheep, 
while, in their midst, at the foot of an, 
ancient tree, hands on staff, watchful dog 
at his side, sits the little Shepherd Boy 
singing his song of contentment: 


He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride. 


Now I love the Shepherd Boy in his 
peaceful green valley with all the ardor 
of a first affection. He is such a distinct 
relief after the pious preachments of 
Christiana’s youthful prodigies; but, nev- 
ertheless, deep down in my heart, I feel 
a vague dissatisfaction with his song. 

The years are more than I care to num- 


_ber since the sweet content of that distant 


Sunday afternoon, and, possibly for the 
reason that I know what it is to sing my 
own little song in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, I give more careful heed to the song 
of the Shepherd Boy: 


He that is down needs fear no fall; 


Yes, certainly one could subscribe to that; 
but— 


He that is low, no pride. 


Ah, still we shake our heads, the child on 
the latticed porch and I, in distrust of 
that second line. He that is low needs 
fear no pride? But why should he? He 
was too content with humility, that Boy 
in the Valley; for, tell me where on all 
this green earth we have any greater 
need of the sustaining grace of an ex- 
alted pride than in our passage through 
that same Valley? 

To be sure, our elastic English is ca- 
pable of many interpretations, and just 
there the Shepherd Boy and I failed each 
other. I like to think that even at that 
early age there was, in that child on the 
porch, an instinctive feeling for words; 
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a reaching out for their finer meaning. 
“Pride’? It had its baser uses, to be 
sure: haughtiness, arrogance, self-con- 
ceit; but with these we had no concern 
because, to us, it was indeed a proud word 
full of personal dignity and a certain 
noble self-esteem. Yet all this was but 
dimly felt until we, too, came into the 
Valley of Humiliation, and realized the 
certain, slow undermining of all our dear 
hopes ; our fond ambitions for freedom, 
and happiness, and sure success. Then, 
indeed, we began to tread softly, where 
once we had walked securely. We spoke 
with hesitation, where once we had 
uttered words of confidence. A sense of 
the power of materialism led to a self- 
destroying comparison of our neighbors’ 
abundance with our own material needs. 

A good deal of one’s attitude toward 
the temporal vicissitudes of life must of 
necessity depend upon a recognition of 
one’s heritage, or one’s estimate of that 
heritage. So many things have gone into 
its making, and out of them all there is 
surely something worthy—something in 
the contemplation of which we will be led 
to ery out with the jubilation of the 
Psalmist, “Yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

It was, after all, the voice of one of 
the humblest of the pilgrims which 
roused us to a recognition of the heavenly 
gift of pride which we had so long 
neglected. 

“Methinks,” said Mercy, “here [in the 
Valley of Humiliation] one may be think- 
ing to what the King has called him.” 
Ah yes, to be sure, to what the King has 
ealled him! 

“Never to unworthy self-abasement,” 
suggested a firm, clear voice, the voice of 
a long-abandoned pride; and at that we 
roused to a realization of whose we were, 
and whence we came, and whither we 
were going. And in retrospection there 
passed again in silent review a gallant 
company of those who, while on pil- 
grimage, had also traversed the Valley of 
Humiliation—for it seems to be decreed 
that all who go on pilgrimage must, 
sooner or later, pass over this same 
route—and we remembered of that num- 
ber one and another who had left to us 
a name to guard and cherish; who, from 
their flaring torches, had lighted our 
flickering candles. Then we knew with 
a proud assurance that it was even to us 
one had spoken with a holy pride from 
that same Valley: “Strengthen the fallen 
hands and the trembling knees; and step 
right out with your feet, so that you may 
not march lamely, but firmly.” We knew 
also, that it was ours to meet the exigen- 
cies of adversity of whatever aspect with 
love, and laughter, and shining faces; 
that it was ours to live where that most 
saving grace of humor, the imperishable 
humor which is at one’s own expense, il- 
lumines the shadows that seem to lie 
deepest; for it was the Bedford Tinker, 
himself, who said: 


Some things are of that nature, us to make 
One’s fancy chuckle, while his heart doth ache. 


Now, before closing the book, I study 
again the pictured face on the mellow 
page before me, but with a failing sense 
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of the companionship of a little child 
dreaming of a fabled Valley; for, as- 
suredly, I have known the reality of its 
“lowly lands,” and found a fine and 
friendly fellowship there. 


Lot 


O little Shepherd Boy! Perhaps, after 
all, one must needs sing with you in the 
Valley of Humiliation before one may 
rightly value that lovely pride which sets 
us free in a world of various valuations. 


A Letter from Meadville 


HE Meadville Theological School is 

quietly, happily, successfully pursuing 
the course of its third year in Chicago, be- 
coming with each week and month more 
completely at home in its new environ- 
ment. We have now been in the new loca- 
tion long enough to have our full comple- 
ment of theological classes, senior, middle 
and junior, numbering two, three, and five 
students respectively. Seven others doing 
theological work are temporarily unclassi- 
fied, though most, if not all, of them will 
eventually be assigned to one of the three 
classes, or to the group of graduate 
students, which now numbers four. ‘These 
latter men, having completed their theo- 
logical course, are candidates for a higher 
degree. Three men, also, are pursuing 
pre-theological undergraduate courses in 
the University of Chicago under the aus- 
pices of our School, which they expect to 
enter as soon as their college work is 
finished. This makes a total student 
family of twenty-four, who tax the ca- 
pacity, both of dormitory and of dining- 
room, at Meadville House. 

All the students, including the three 
probationers, are doing field work in the 
churches or social service institutions of 
Chicago and vicinity, including the care 
of the old churches at Geneva, Ill., and 
Hobart, Ind. In preparation for this work, 
Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the department 
of chureh history is giving courses in 
religious education and practical parish 
activities. During the autumn quarter, 
also, a much-appreciated course in parish 
administration was given by Dean L. Ward 
Brigham of the Ryder Divinity School. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, acting president and 
professor of homiletics, was necessarily 
absent during practically the whole of the 
autumn quarter, in connection with the 
Meadville campaign. During the present 
quarter, also, he has frequent engagements 
outside Chicago, and as I write is attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees at Meadville, Pa. Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon’s courses in philosophy and 
theology go on as usual. To these he adds 
work with individual students in fields as 
diverse as metaphysics, English composi- 
tion, sociology, and elocution. It is a 
matter of satisfaction and pride to the 
School that the Macmillan Company is 
just bringing out Dr, Hutcheon’s new book 
on “Frankness in Religion,” a notable dis- 
cussion of present-day problems in thought 
and practice. He responds to frequent 
ealls for sermons and lectures before vari- 
ous churehes and other organizations 
within and without Chicago. Such ser- 
vices are of course a part of the normal 
life of a Meadville professor. The Foun- 
ders’ Day address at Milwaukee-Downer 
College. was given in November by Profes- 
sor Bowen. He has read a paper on the 
“Composition of the Fourth Gospel” before 


the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, 
of which he is vice-president, and has sup- 
plied various pulpits. On December 11 he 
represented the School at the inauguration 
of Rey. J. Franklin Gruber as president 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Maywood, Ill. We are cultivating ever 
closer relationships with the other divinity 
schools of the neighborhood, and our fac- 
ulty has been elected to membership in the 
Theological Faculties’ Union of Chicago. 

From President Franklin C. Southworth 
come interesting reports of his mission to 
India in connection with the Brahmo 
Samaj centenary. Owing to the illness of 
other members of the American delegation, 
he has been filling a quite unexpected 
number of speaking engagements before 
religious and educational institutions at 
various points en rouwte. One of the great 
joys of the trip to Dr. and Mrs. Southworth 
has been the meeting from time to time 
with former students of our own School, 
now Brahmo workers in India. 

The School always especially enjoys the 
visits of friends, who keep us in touch 
with the great religious fellowship of 
which, by which, for which we exist. It 
has been a pleasure to greet such of our 
ministers as have come our way and 0oc- 
easionally an academic guest who repre- 
sented another school. We shall be happy 
if the number of such visitors increases. 
Among the hopes just now cherished most 
warmly in the School is that we may be- 
fore long have with us for a considerable 
stay Dr. Francis A. Christie, long our 
beloved professor of church history, now 
professor emeritus. Any renewal of iis 
work among us would be most happy and 
most profitable. 

Readers of THE-REGISTER have been kept 
informed of the progress of the campaign 
for funds to make possible the erection of 
the first building of the new Meadville. 
We here in Chicago follow this progress 
with an eagerness which can be well under- 
stood. We need that library, those class- 
rooms, so sorely! We are cheerful and 
happy under our present limitations, of 
course; but all our work will be so much 
easier when we have more adequate quar- 
ters. And the possession of a fitting home 
will serve greatly the cause of liberal 
religion by making us a very conspicuous 
“Wayside Pulpit,” known and read of all 
men, an outstanding element in the group 
of associated schools of which the Uni- 
versity, with its superb buildings, is the 
center. We are happy to look forward to 
buildings of dignity and beauty, and re- 
joice that the long-awaited Gothic church 
of the First Unitarian Society, which will 
house our chapel, is to rise on the opposite 
corner simultaneously with our own first 
structure. And so our young men are 
dreaming dreams and working to become 
builders of a world more ideal. 

January 22, 1929. C. R. Bowen. 
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Lincoln’s Religious Life 


NEW CONSTRUCT of Abraham Lincoln’s reli- 

gion will be a worthy task for American min- 
isters of every faith. A real opportunity has come. 
The Beveridge life furnishes materials for the first 
time that will richly reward the careful student 
who is a seeker of reality. In no respect has Lincoln 
become such a myth-hero as in the ‘matter of his 
religious belief and life. Because this is true, all 
estimates of him in other aspects of his career have 
been influenced away from the actuality until we 
have seemed in danger of losing this man of the 
earth earthy who, it seems to us, was not so much a 
creative power as he was a careful, receptive soul 
breathing in the life of his time and speaking it in 
the people’s tongue and according to their own 
standards. 

That is what Lincoln did until the time came for 
him to do his own leading and acting. When he 
stood alone and responsible, religion really entered 
his life as a living force. His own insufficiency 
never appeared—or at least his sense of it—until 
problems of historic destiny crowded upon the 
threshold of the White House and found him in a 
state of incapacity. For anyone to say that Lincoln 
was preparing himself by spiritual training through 
the earlier years to meet one of the greatest crises 
of mankind, is beside the facts. Lincoln was a 
shrewd and honest politician, and he went the way 
of his contemporaries in that craft until he came 
to Washington as President. If there had been no 
Civil War, he would not have risen to the exalted 
supremacy which that conflict wrought out of his 
mind and heart. 

Like more than one President, both before and 
after his time, Lincoln sought out the ministrations 
of the Church, because it offers an atmosphere 
quieting, stabilizing, and reassuring to the per- 
plexed soul. The church may not prophesy, but it 
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does bring comfort. To go to church is a good ex- 
ample which the people like to see in their leader. 
In the light of the new facts, which need only an 
unprejudiced interpreter, there ought to be a great 
experience in store for every careful preacher. The 
presentation to the congregations of one who will 
in no wise diminish in stature, but will become in 
all points as we are, and in his ultimate words and 
decisions as we believe we desire to be, is a sermonic 
allurement of the first magnitude. 


“Toleration” in Maryland 


TILL THE ECHO is heard of the question of a 
Catholic and the Presidency. That great issue 
in the recent campaign crops out of the church 
press to this hour. One phase of it both amuses and 
annoys anyone who is interested in the authenticity 
of historic statements. When friends of freedom 
speak of the settlement of Maryland, and the in- 
troduction of religious toleration to that colony by 
the Roman hierarchy, it is a moving argument. But 
will it bear examination? The impression is dis- 
tinctly given that Maryland, thanks to Cecil Cal- 
vert, was the only colony, indeed, that had respect 
for religious liberty ; and the implication goes much 
farther, namely, that but for the Catholic Church 
this country would never have had its freedom from 
spiritual bondage. 

This subject is much too large for an editorial of 
our usual compass. Our principal duty is to direct 
people to a good history of the colonization of Mary- 
land, any book free from religious prejudice and 
bearing the marks of scholarship, with documents 
to sustain its findings. We shall not name the book. 
Ask your librarian. 

Lord Baltimore, that is, Cecil Calvert, to whom 
the credit is given for having introduced religious 
toleration to the American colonies, signed, in 1649, 
as lord proprietor of Maryland, a law providing 
that any person who “shall blaspheme” God or 
“deny” Jesus Christ as “Saviour, the Holy Trinity, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead 
of any of the said three Persons of the Trinity, or 
the unity of the Godhead, or shall utter any re- 
proachful speeches, words, or language concerning 
the Holy Trinity or any of the three Persons 
thereof, shall be punished with death, and confisca- 
tion or forfeiture of all of his or her lands and goods 
to the lord proprietor and his heirs.” There were 
other provisions, but these are enough to justify a 
doubt, at least, about the blessings of Catholic tol- 
eration. They were on a par with the intolerance of 
the Massachusetts Bay and other New England 
Protestants. Of toleration at that period it need 
merely be said, it was not done. Nowhere was there 
allowance or respect for minority beliefs or for 
disbeliefs. 

We must understand that the progress of the Na- 
tion to religious liberty of a sort (for we are still 
far from having it to-day) came out of none of the 
great churches of any faith, but from the non- 
churchly personalities who saw clearly the curse of 
presumptuous ecclesiastical and civil rulers acting 
together, as Jefferson said in Virginia. It was true 
then as now that institutions of whatever kind do 
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not foster spiritual as against constraining values. 
Liberty comes from individuals. For anyone to 
impute this liberating merit in America to the 


Catholic Church is absurd; to impute it to the 


Protestant Church is ridiculous. 


Learn Our History! 


HERE WAS A TIME, it is true, when the world 

felt the revolutionary effect of religion. The 
Reformation set free forces that worked for the 
founding of the American democracy. These forces 
were in the religious field, and they were effective 
“toward freedom and independence in all things.” 
There is no record on any page in honest history 
which shows that the Catholic Church ever liber- 
ated any people or conceived freedom for any State. 
And the flow of Protestant freedom was quickly cut 
off at its source, for, not more than a decade from 


the Luther event transforming the mind of Europe, 


the reformed churches began to harden their dog- 
mas and their authority; and only the forces of 
freedom already released were potent in the suc- 
ceeding centuries. In principle, Protestantism was 
back to where she started—to Romanism. 

Far more of the present spirit of independence 
in the world comes from religious spirits who broke 
from the dogmatism, both new and old, than comes 
from any churches. A writer in The Churchman 
justly remarks that we can easily find where the 
spirit arose which “animated our Republic and 
which has permeated and molded our traditions 
and institutions ever since.’ We ought to know 
our history. It is true that the Protestant churches 
do persist in one great doctrine that differentiates 
them from Rome—the separation of church and 
state. It was this dogma to which they adhered 
with solemn determination, and with quietness, in 
the election. The most embarrassing fact that the 
Catholic Church presented was her claim to abso- 
lute primacy over the state. She abhors a Prot- 
estant state, and frankly expresses the utmost in- 
tolerance of this awful heresy that we call America. 
There could be no better authority on the subject 
than Prof. John A. Ryan, who, in “The State and 
the Church,” pleads for a Catholic State (meaning 
the United States) with the Church over all. The 
Protestant state, he says, cannot proscribe the 
Catholic religion, because the Protestant does not 
claim infallibility; but if the Catholic Church 
should come into control of the state, it would have 
the right to proscribe any other religion, because 
it is infallible. 

In a dozen points, as many of our readers know, 
Professor Ryan says plainly that his Church can- 
not and does not tolerate our institutions. She 
accepts the present Protestant situation as a 
reality. But constitutions may be changed, he also 
declares, and Rome looks at nations not. in years 
or decades but in centuries. All of these facts are 
pertinent to Maryland. Rome never has been toler- 
ant in any matter of its faith or its destiny; it 
never will be tolerant. It is an utterly monarchic, 
un-American ideology which drives it on, and when- 
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ever it threatens to capture an office or a position 
in this Nation where it may modify our traditional 
metaphysical doctrine and our priceless tradition 
of freedom and independence, the American mind, 
if it remain American, will declare, “They shall 
not pass.” 


A Round Table 


EN SAT at a round table, and one of them 
talked as an expert about the family. The 
Saving grace was that he spoke not as the specialist 
usually speaks and writes. This man had sense. 
He was human, trustful, optimistic, though he 
knows all the unhappy domestic situations, 
hundreds of them. He brought with him, to 
dignify his professional status, a great armful 
of books on the subject, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspaper cuttings, with a list of titles of re- 
cent “popular” articles which filled two pages of 
ordinary typing. Verily, the family is a problem, 
and many there be who “work” it. But a problem 
was exactly what he did not make it, this ordinary 
man of common faith. As he passed from his own 
ideas and read from the learned authorities he be- 
came, because they were, as unreal as a vocalized 
mechanism, and as futile. Of all who sat there, he, 
the reader, knew the emptiness of it best, but he 
was respectful of the masters who get degrees and 
write tomes and sometimes hit upon something that 
rings true to human experience and observation. 

That is, he held his peace till those who were 
sitting with him, all amateurs in the field of the 
family, broke forth in protest. They rarely write 
anything, because they are so much occupied with 
living and loving and striving for their families, 
they only have the salt of reality. But somehow 
they can detect anyone in whom it has lost its savor. 
The speaker agreed with vim. The simple and 
unanimous opinion about this subject of the family 
was that it has been rationalized until in many 
minds it no longer has any meaning that one can 
greatly respect. Workers who make a, profession 
of the care of children, as this man does, must have 
a philosophy, of course, as every sound calling and 
business has; but the people who make the doc- 
trines in social fields as well as in religious and 
other fields, are not always those who live close to 
the breathing, pulsing inwardness that comes often 
from the lips of little children or hardworking, 
untutored elders. 

There is much confusion and despair in those who 
read too-much and live too little. On any subject, 
the person who concentrates on words about a given 
human interest, instead of being human, is a poor 
guide. That is why we dislike that quality which 
we call professional or institutional; that is why a 
man of reality becomes a shining light with irre- 
sistible attraction. There is nothing more wonder- 
ful, more godlike, than the capability of common 
mortals to sense the real, and separate it from the 
bogus (which is often the learned). All great men 
of wisdom confirm this, from the religion of Jesus 
to the psychology of William James. After all, the 
best friend of the family is the family. 
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G 


“Glory! Glory! Hallelujah!” 


We have just been reading Stephen Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s 


Body. 
deservedly so. 


poetry attained a level equally high. Here is a veritable masterpiece. 


It is one of the literary sensations of the current season, and 
Not since Lowell’s Commemoration Ode has American 


The 


poem is an epic of our Civil War, breathing the actual spirit that inspired 
the conflict between the States. Mr. Benet’s canvas is a huge one, a battle 
piece crowded with a multitude of figures. His work is uneven. Inevitably 
there are times when his muse halts, or moves with laggard feet. But the 


effect, as a whole, is tremendous. 


Some of the battle pieces are masterly 


bits of word-painting. The writer has a consummate gift for hitting off a 


character in a few vivid lines. 


In the course of the long narrative, well- 


nigh every factor in the struggle is emphasized, noncombatants as well as 
soldiers, hangers-on as well as the active participants, North and South. 


Here is war as it is actually fought. 


We defy any American to read it 


without a quickening of his pulses. It will be a long time before our native 


verse attains a similar triumph. 


A. R. H. 


What Is Spirit P 


EXPHRIENCD OF THE HOLY 
New York: 


THE CHRISTIAN 
Spinit. By H. Wheeler Robinson. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 


One of the volumes of Zhe Library of 
Constructive Theology. The author is 
principal of -Regent’s Park College, Lon- 
don and Oxford. It deals “with the 
validity and meaning of the claim of 
Christian experience to have fellowship 
with God through Jesus Christ in the 
Holy Spirit.’ The author holds that it 
is necessary to consider this experience 
“in its theological setting, which means 
also with its metaphysical background.” 


The difference between “religious” and 
“ordinary” experience “is not so much 
that of content as of interpretation.” If 


such an experience as a sense of fellow- 
ship with God “is to be ‘real’ in the 
metaphysical, as it is assuredly real in 
the psychological sense, we must posit the 
‘real’ existence of both the human spirit 
and the divine.” Since it is held, not 
only that religion must be more than 
ethics, sociology, humanism, psychology, 
but also that it must have a transcen- 
dental, superhuman relation, the question 
arises as to how far the author is able 
to define this relation, so as to make it 
seem more ‘real’ in a strict theological or 
metaphysical sense. The reviewer thinks 
that the book fails to do this, because it 
contains a fundamental contradiction in 
itself, not peculiar to the author, but char- 
acteristic of the conflict prevalent to-day 
between the older and the newer methods 
of defining God or measuring reality. The 
practical value of the book consists in the 
advocacy of the use of the term ‘Spirit’ 
in more of our religious thinking. “God 
gives Spirit. God has Spirit. God is 
Spirit.” Since the author holds that 
Spirit is the fundamental implicate in all 
experience, and that it helps us to describe 
the divine revelation in nature and in his- 
tory, he also holds “that whatever we 
have to say about God should be stated 
in terms of Spirit.” This may be a gain 
as far as religious feeling goes. But does 


it add metaphysical definiteness to reli- 
gious thinking? If the reader asks what 
‘Spirit’ is, he finds that it is spread out 
all through the book, much as ‘Life’ is 
spread out all through the universe, and 
has the values of partial and different 
experiences rather than any theological 
definiteness, The author evades tying his 
key word down by stating, at the begin- 
ning of the book, that “the actual content 
of the term ‘Spirit’ is therefore drawn 
from the experience to be examined, and 
any attempt of a preliminary definition 
would be out of place.’ As we go along 
we find it described as that which makes 
personality, operates as a unifying center, 
has transforming power to pass from 
lower to higher, and has social implica- 
tions. Thus our measuring rod turns out 
to be of a varying, flexible, elastic kind, 
which may be used to encourage faith to 
make experiments, but which cannot be 
used to draw sharp metaphysical lines 
of definition. 

Any person who thinks we need more 
metaphysics, or more theology in our reli- 
gion, should read carefully’ such a book 
as this and note where the argument 
comes out. It seems impossible to com- 
bine the older metaphysical desire for the 
“real” with the new scientific, evolutionary, 
organizatory view of life. Science may 
encourage religious faith to press on 
toward a flying goal; but it does not help 
theology toward any definite, logical, and 
final idea of God. “The wind bloweth 
where if listeth,” and the ‘Spirit,’ which 
developed from the idea of the wind, 
seems to act in the same independent way. 
The result is that the author, by the use 
of the free-moving term, ‘Spirit,’ does not 
really stiffen, but softens, humanizes, 
makes elastic the older theological doc- 
trines and metaphysical definitions. By 
the time the closing pages are reached, 
free faith seems of more value in religion 
than does metaphysical control, and quite 
unlikely to form a new partnership with 
metaphysics in our day, which does not 
seem to be exactly the conclusion intended. 

R. 8. L. 
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Education and Child Workers 


Tue SCHOOL AND THE WORKING CHILD. By 
Mary A. Clapp and Mabel A. Strong. Boston: 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. $1.00. 


For a third successive year, this or- 
ganization has put in its debt all persons 
interested in the labor of children as well 
as those in any way concerned with the 
administration of laws enacted to protect 
the childhood of children. The Massachu- 
setts Committee has long been active in 
co-operating to have proper laws written 
on the statute book. From the enactment 
of such protective laws to the complete 
observance and execution of them is a 
long lane to travel, and in that interim 
many abuses can creep in to cancel the 
good effects anticipated. No public social 
service unit ever is permitted to include 
in its budget a sum in any way adequate 
for suitable inspection. In fact, the need 
of adequate inspection for checking up on 
legal requirements and fulfillments is 
rarely given consideration. And yet in- 
spection is one of the indispensable func- 
tions in social advance. It operates along 
the whole line of progress. Lack of it 
can utterly discredit a program of great 
value, a law secured at enormous cost of 
the unselfish, unremunerated service of a 
host of citizens; while competent inspee- 
tion, faithfully recorded, can blaze the 
way for constant correction of defects and 
the path for the next steps in progress. 

The book in hand is one of the most 
creditable pieces of adequate inspection 
ever turned out. Its study of the opera- 
tion of the child labor laws in fifty com- 
munities of the State gives one a vivid 
picture of what is being done, the points 
of strength and adequacy, as well as the 
points of weakness. The chapter titles 
suggest the scope: The Street Trader’s 
Badge, The Employment Certificate, The 
Home Permit, The Educational Certificate, 
Compulsory Schools for Working Children, 
The School Census, The Attendance Officer. 
The authors are members of the staff of 
the Committee. It may seem strange to 
many that it is necessary for a private or- 
ganization to raise money to perform for 
the State one of the most important func- 
tions of its public service, for which the 
State makes no appropriation, but that is 
and always has been in accord with the 
habit of Massachusetts. W.F.G. 


The Crescent City 


FABuLOUS New ORLEANS. By Lyle Savon. 
Illustrated by HB. H. Suydam, New York: The 
Century Company. $5.00. 

Few more fascinating works of this 
kind have been published during the cur- 
rent season. The two most interesting 
cities on this continent are Quebec and 
New Orleans; and which is the more in- 
teresting, it is hard to say. Certainly, 
for the richness of its historical back- 
ground, the beauty of its architecture, the 
splendor of its appeal to the artist, the 
historian, and the traveler in general, as 
well as for its unique foreign flavor, New 
Orleans is in no way inferior to its Cana- 
dian counterpart. There still, in spite of 
advancing commerce, broods the spirit 
of the past and of the Old World. 
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Unquestionably, the place has a charm all 
its own. No one who has ever been there is 
likely to forget the quaint charm of the 
old French Quarter, with its narrow 
streets, overhanging balconies, picturesque 
courtyards, its Cabildo and cathedral, 
restaurants and markets, unlike any other 
city within the borders of the United 
States. It is a town, moreover, excep- 
tionally rich in history; for during the 
two hundred and twenty-odd years of its 
existence, it has passed through a suc- 
cession of dramatic incidents, while over 
its walls have flown no less than the flags 
of five different nationalities, each of 
which has left upon the place and its 
inhabitants impressions which time has 
failed to obliterate. To this day, the 
civilization of New Orleans, no less than its 
architecture, is Spanish, French, English, 


-as well as Confederate and United States. 


The story of New Orleans, old and new, 
Mr. Saxon tells vividly, and with genuine 
charm. He does it ample justice. His 
chapters narrate the history of the ancient 
city from its earliest beginnings, omitting 
nothing of the varied elements which have 
contributed to the unique structure of its 
society. Beginning with a striking de- 
scription of the Mardi Gras, he pictures 
the dramatic scenes and contrasting por- 
tions of the city’s population, slave, 
Creole, Jesuit, cavalier, hidalgo, planter, 
who have played their part in its de- 
velopment. There are stories of plague, 
duels, voodooism, quadroon balls, mingled 
with incidents more humdrum. Whoever 
reads this book will want to visit New 
Orleans, if he has not been there; while 
those who have been there will be in- 
spired to go again. Not the least attrac- 
tion of the work is furnished by Mr. 
Suydam’s illustrations, many in number, 
and delightfully drawn. In Mr. Saxon’s 
context we detected one slight error which 
calls for correction. The bulk of the 
chapter dealing with outbreaks of cholera 
and yellow fever is made up of quota- 
tions from the Autobiographical Sketches 
of Rey. Theodore Clapp, described as “for 
thirty-five years a Presbyterian minister 
in New Orleans.” If we are not mis- 
taken, Mr. Clapp was a Unitarian. 
AOR i, 


Dramatized Religion 
MopperN RELIGIOUS DRAMAS. 


edited by Fred Eastman. 
Holt and Oompany. $8.00. 


Mr. Eastman is professor of Religious 
Literature and Drama in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Last year, in his 
dramatic workshop for future church 
Jeaders, he had his classes consider more 
than two hundred modern religious plays 
and pageants, subjecting each to a search- 
ing analysis as to its vitality, crafts- 
manship, subject, and value for possible 
presentation by church people before an 
audience of their own kind. He demanded 
that characters should be true to life, that 
plots be well constructed; above all, that 
a play should possess that indefinable 
something that should make it kindle 
moral aspiration instead of merely awaken 
a sentimental interest in the minds and 
hearts of the spectators. Out of the two 
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hundred examined, eleven plays and two 
pageants successfully passed muster. 
They vary widely as to theme, author- 


ship, treatment. Some are essentially 
idealistic, others intensely realistic. They 
deal with many different subjects. Most 


are one-act plays, requiring but a small 
cast of characters and simple stage equip- 
ment. All are valuable, if only for read- 
ing. Included in this interesting collec- 
tion are two pageants, A Ohristmas 
Pageant of the Holy Grail, and a patriotic 
pageant, America’s Unfinished Battles, 
which are some of the best things of their 


kind we have ever seen. Even in the 
reading, both are moving to the last 
degree. A.R. H. 


The Immortal Boy 


WuHo WovuLtp Nor 
New York: 


PretrR PAN, THE Boy 
Grow Up. By J. M. Barrie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

To their edition of the plays of Sir 
James Barrie, the firm of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons has now added the text of 
Peter Pan, that children’s classic immor- 
talized for an earlier generation of 
theatre-goers in this country by the act- 
ing of Miss Maude Adams and still hold- 
ing the stage in London and New York. 
The drama is a triumph in its appeal to 
the childish imagination, as well as an 
example of its author’s whimsical, deli- 
eate genius at its best. The most notable 
feature of the present edition is the 
author’s thoroughly characteristic intro- 
duction, which he entitles To the Five, 
A Dedication, and in which he makes the 
surprising confession that, of the incep- 
tion of this play, he has no recollection 
whatsoever. It seems, like Topsy, to have 
“just growed,’ and of its earliest begin- 
nings left not a trace behind. There are, 
however, some delightful recollections of 
Barrie’s own boyhood which, unquestion- 
ably, are directly related to the adven- 
tures of this hero, particularly a story, 
The Boy Castaways of Black Lake Island, 
which he once wrote for his own boys and 
girls, in which some of the incidents and 
characters afterwards employed in Peter 
Pan made their first appearance. Apart 
from the play, this introduction is an in- 
teresting bit of autobiography as well as 
a charming specimen of what our language 
can become in the hands of a master. 
Whoever has seen the play will want to 
read its text, if only for its ability to 
recall a delightful dramatie experience; 
while the lovers of Barrie, whose names 
are legion, will revel in it as a fresh 
revelation of the powers of one of the 
leading dramatists of our time. A.R.H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Biste LESSONS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN YHAR. Arranged by Bishop 
Charles L. Slattery. Houghton Mifflin Oom- 
pany. $1.50. 

With the assistance of four younger 
men, Bishop Slattery has arranged this 
series of lessons from the Bible, one from 
the Old Testament and another from the 
New, for each Sunday of the church year. 
The attempt has been made to make both 
lessons enforce the same teaching. Each 
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lesson is introduced by a little formula 
setting forth what it is about. The Bishop 
says: “There is a growing conviction that 
the Sunday Lessons should be so chosen 
that people will be compelled to listen to 
them, and will thereby learn what God 
would say to them out of His Word.” The 
work has been well done, and the book 
will be useful to ministers who want to 
use the Bible in public worship. Few lib- 
erals, however, will speak, or think, of the 
Bible as “His Word.” E. F, 


MoprrN PATHFINDERS OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Henry Kalloch Rowe. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $2.00. 

Biography is here taken as the clue to 
history, a score of sketches giving a fairly 
complete picture of Christian life and 
thought from Francis of Assisi to Borden 
Parker Bowne. These men are thought 
of as pathfinders, blazing the long trail of 
Christianity. They are a varied group: 
Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and lib- 
eral, but each a pioneer. A helpful survey 
of Christian progress. C. RB. J. 


How Onn Man CHANGED THE WoRLD. By 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.50. 

At last we have a life of Jesus for chil- 
dren which is sensible, sane, and modern. 
Dr. Blanchard first told the story to his 
little daughter, and then wrote it out for 
a wider public. There is evidence of 
scholarship, but it is concealed rather than 
obtruded. The narrative flows evenly, 
the result being a tale which has a sincere 
purpose, which is told in simple language, 
and which makes of Jesus a heroic and 
appealing person who will win the affec- 
tion of young people. Dr. Blanchard has 
visited Palestine, and so speaks with inti- 
mate knowledge of the country. The book 
is cordially commended to parents and 
teachers who wish to acquaint their chil- 
dren with the real rather. than the 
theological Jesus. E. F. 


INNER LIGHT, A YEAR BOOK or DAILY Texts 
AND COMMENTS. By Jean A. Freeman. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Company. $2.00. 

If you believe in the literal inspiration 
of the Bible, if you are a confirmed 
evangelical, and if you think the only 
source of religious information is the New 
Testament, then this is the book for you. 
Otherwise, hold off! EP: 


Tue Broap HigHway. By Emma M. Doane. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

The reviewer is moved to speak kindly 
of this book and of its author. Written 
with sincerity, it records genuine reactions 
to the finest human experiences and ob- 
servations. Anyone who reads it sym- 
pathetically will be the better for it. 
Judged as a volume of poems, however, 
little more can be said. The poetic feet 
are somewhat deformed and often have 
too many toes. Rhyme is not necessary 
nowadays to poetry, but if one does use 
rhyme it is necessary to make it rhyth- 
mical. “Storm” and “song,” “time” and 
“valentine,” “tones” and “throne,” “trove 
and flowed,” will never do. Nevertheless, 
the reader is drawn to the author by her 
true religious feeling and by her coura- 
geous faith. J. W. D. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The Cabin in the Woods 


SARAH E. MULLIKEN 


It is said Abraham Lincoln once wrote 
out a story about a little girl who, years 
ago, was stranded near his Indiana home. 
With her mother and sister, she was 
traveling through the woods in a prairie 
wagon, the axle of which broke near the 
Lincoln cabin. They cooked their dinner 
over Abraham’s fire, and after luncheon 
the mother read the children wonderful 
tales from a strange book. The little girl 
won Lincoln’s heart. Possibly, in after 
years, that little girl may have toid her 
children a story something like this: 

Grr-grrr, groaned the wheels of the 
prairie wagon. ‘The little girl under the 
canvas hood wrinkled her nose and sniffed. 
The ill smell of the purple papaw tree 
drowned the sassafras, but a new odor 
drowned the papaw. 

“IT smell bacon frying, 
cried. 

“We are coming to a clearing,” replied 
the mother. “See the pigs and the hens 
hunting under those brown leaves? Look 
out for that stump, Dannie!” 

She was too late. The great wagon 
gave a sudden lurch. There was a crash; 
and Mother, two little girls, and Dannie 
tumbled out in every direction. The little 
girl who is the center of this story found 
herself sitting up in a bed of ferns just 
uncurled in the spring sunshine. Rubbing 
her eyes, she saw Handy and Dandy, the 
two mules, in a confused mass of struggl- 
ing legs which Dannie was trying to un- 
tangle. Little Sister clung to her mother’s 
skirts, as she sat in a blackberry bush. 

“QO Dannie, the axle of the wheel is 
broken,” exclaimed Mother. ‘Can we 
mend it? Look out for Handy’s legs! 
Wait until I get to their heads. Look out, 
children, keep out of the way! We must 
cut the harness so the poor things can 


Mammy,” she 


get up. Oh, what is the matter with 
Rover?” 

Rover, the shepherd dog, gave a yelp of 
anguish. 


“Dandy kicked him. See his poor leg!” 
eried the little girl. 

“Oh, it’s broken,” exclaimed the mother. 
“The poor dog! What next?” 

The dog yelped and howled, and his leg 
hung limp. Tears ran down the children’s 
faces, and the mother looked as if she had 
broken her own leg. 

To the sound of crashing and thrashing, 
last year’s hickory nuts, moss, sticks, and 
stones fell in showers. Dannie was trying 
to help the mules to their feet. At last he 
succeeded, but their harness dangled from 
their backs and they trembled from their 
struggles. 

“The axle to the rear left wheel is 
broken, Marm,” said Dannie. “T’ll go and 
find out whether there is a cabin where 
that bacon is frying.” 

“What are we going to do for Rover?” 
cried the little girl, wringing her hands. 
“Hear him ery!” 


Her mother looked at the broken har- 
ness, the wheel on the ground, and the 
moaning dog. 

“Children,” she said, “the poor dog is 
suffering. We can’t allow that.” 

“OQ Mammy, he mustn’t die, he mustn’t! 
He’s taken care of us all the way from 
Ohio, and he’s going to drive our sheep 
when we have our new home in Missouri, 
and he will frighten away the bears and 
the wolves and the Indians. O Rover, 
dear, please don’t hurt so!” 

“What is the matter? Can I help you?” 
At the sound of a voice coming from be- 
hind the walnut tree, the little girl looked 
up, and there stood a tall, thin boy. The 
wind blew his blue jean shirt like a bal- 
loon from his straight back. His lank 
black hair hung limp over his ears. Soft 
deerskin breeches covered his long, thin 
legs. His bare toes dug into the muddy 
moss. A man who came slowly behind the 
boy, asked: 

“What is the matter, strangers?” 

“Have you anything which we can use 
to make a new axle for this wheel?” asked 
Dannie. 

“And can you help Rover?” 
the little girl. 

“Yes,” answered the boy briefly. 

“Abe,” said the man, “take the women 
folks to the house. They are hungry.” . 

The mother looked into the wreck of the 
wagon. 

“We have our own provisions,” she said. 
“While we are gone, will you end the 
misery of our poor dog?” 

The little girl laid her head gently on 
the dog’s, and poor Rover feebly tried to 
lick her cheek. 

“When you have taken the strangers to 
the house, son,’’ said the man, “come back, 
and help the man and me to mend the 
wagon.” 5 

“My name is Lincoln,” he added, turn- 
ing toward the mother. ‘Thomas Lincoln. 
And this boy is my son Abraham,” 

Abe took the little girl’s hand, saying, 
“Come with me. This is the path between 
the trees and the briers. Look out for 
the thorns, Marm. Little girl, the berries 
are good to eat. Try one. They taste 
like baked apples. And hear the bees 
buzz! I know a honey tree where we 
can find all the honey we can eat.” 

The little girl looked into Abraham’s 
kind gray eyes. Meeting a fellow child 
in the spring woods was a wonderful ad- 
venture. How happy she would be, if it 
were not for poor Rover! Abe saw a tear 
rolling down her cheek. He squeezed her 
hand, and said, “Hurry, and we shall see 
our cabin in a moment. Don’t you worry 
about that dog. He’s all right. ‘There’s 
my mother, and there’s my sister Sally, 
and Cousin Dennis, and those are mother’s 
children, Jack and Tilda. When my 
mother came to us, she brought with her 


pleaded 


“a 
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a bureau. And now I have a true bed. 
Have you one?” 

Before the little girl could answer, Mrs. 
Lincoln caught sight of them. Her broad 
face shone with pleasure. 

“Who comes here? You are welcome, 
strangers.” 

“Marm,” said Abe, “their wagon is 
broken down, and they are to cook their 
dinner over our fire while we men mend 
the axle wheel.” 

“You needn’t have brought anything to 
eat,” exclaimed Mrs. Lincoln. “Dennis 
hulled and ground the corn this morning, 
and Abe brought in honey from the woods. 
Very likely Tom may shoot a partridge, 
and there are plenty of potatoes. Sit 
right down. Where did you come from, 
and where are you going?” 

“From Ohio,” answered the little girl’s 
mother, “and we are bound for Missouri, 
where my brother has a clearing. I don’t 
know how we could have mended our 
wheel without your help. My husband is 
dead, and we travel alone with our faith- 
ful boy, Dannie, to help us.” 

“Our dog, Rover, broke his leg, and he 
is to be our sheep dog,” added the little 
girl. 

“Yes,” continued the mother, “but we 
must forget poor Rover now. I have 
brought a book, the Arabian Nights, to 
read aloud after our dinner. Perhaps 
your children would like to hear the 
stories, too.’ 

Abe’s eyes shone. What joy to hear 
new stories! Occasionally a wandering 
parson visited them, and read from the 
Bible. If the teacher had time, after 


Night and Day 


I run about all day, 
I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees. 


When 
When 


When 
When 


I’m dreaming in the dark, 
I lie awake and hark, 
God sees. 


Need I ever know a fear? 

Night and day my Father’s near— 
God sees. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Sentence Sermon 


Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy 
is he-—Proverbs avi. 20. 


drilling the pupils in the three R’s, he 
read Cowper’s poems. No one else eyer 
read aloud. What were the Arabian 
Nights? He had never heard the name. 

“T must go back to the wagon,” he said. 
“Tl not be away long, and I will bring 
some water from -the spring, Mother. 
Don’t you get it!” 

The little girl followed him to the door 
of the smoky cabin. She was timid with 
the other lively children, but she liked 
Abe. The bacon was sizzling over the hot 
ashes. The corn cake was browning. The 
sunshine brightened the narrow panes of 
oiled paper. Mrs. Lincoln blew a horn, 
and the men and boys came trooping in. 
Abraham had a pail of water. 

“What are you doing now, Abe? Givy- 
ing a drink to the cats before the humans 
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have a chance to look at the water?” 
asked his father. 


“Marm,” exclaimed Dannie, ‘that boy 


_ has contrapted a hickory axle for the 


wheel, and now the old wagon is better 
than when it left Ohio. And the stories 
he has told us!” 

“We have tied up the harness,” said 
Thomas Lincoln. 

The mother’s face lightened. “We can 
go on once more,” she cried, “thanks to 
you all. We are in a hurry, for we must 
clear the trees before we can do our 
spring planting.” 

“Why doesn’t someone ask for Rover?” 
thought the little girl. 

After they had eaten the bacon and the 
corn dodgers, the mother brought out 
twelve precious russet apples. ‘Yet here 
is something still better,’ said she, open- 
ing the Arabian Nights. A strange world 
eame to life as the mother read. The 
little girl almost forgot Rover. Abra- 
ham’s brown cheeks grew red with ex- 
citement. At last the mother shut the 
magic book. 

“We must be on our way, or we will 
not reach the forks to-night,’ she said. 

“That is a good book,” said Abraham. 

“And you are a good boy,” replied the 
little girl’s mother. 

The little girl, walking slowly behind 
the others, thought of Rover. No kind 


Glad News 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Here a hint of misty green, there a melt- 
ing drift; 

Winter’s gray has given way to blue in 
many a rift. 

Here a saucy dandelion, there a flashing 
wing; 

Gladdest news my heart could choose is 
Spring, Spring, Spring! 


dog friend would greet her with a cheer- 
ful bark! She would always be afraid of 
bears and wildeats now. 

Abraham was not as kind as she had 
thought. He was whistling as he skipped 
from rock to rock. How could he have 
forgotten Rover? Presently they came to 
the familiar wagon, with Handy and 
Dandy ready to carry them on their way. 

“Want to get in the back of the wagon?” 
Abe asked the little girl. As he drew 
back the curtain, she scrambled inside. 

“Oh-h-h-h!” she eried rapturously. 

“What is it?” asked the mother. 

“It’s dear Rover,” called the little girl, 
“with his leg tied to a stick.” 

“IT set it,’ explained Abraham, “as 
Father did the cow’s. It will grow to- 
gether all right. I reckon a live dog can 
bark off bears better than a dead dog, 
even if he has a leg tied to a board.” 

“Oh,” cried the little girl joyfully, “I’ll 
give you my coral beads, my pink dress, 
Arabian Nights, or anything you wish.” 

“No,” said Abraham, gray eyes twinkl- 
ing. I’d take a book away from nobody 
who is lucky enough to have one. And 
coral beads and a pink dress? Pretty, 
but not just the rig for my kind of work.” 

“We'll never forget you, Rover and I,” 
said the little girl earnestly. 
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“That’s a better payment than all the 
beads and dresses in the world,” the tall 
boy told her. “Good luck to you all in 
your new home!” 

Gr-grrr, ground the wheels of the prairie 
wagon, as it again creaked on its way. 

[All rights reserved] 


te 
The Worried Little Violet 


CARRIE B. BOYDEN 


The air was crisp and cool, and Mother 
Nature had dressed all her maple-tree 
children in fresh plaid dresses of bright 
yellow and red and golden brown. 

Little Violet Plant, nestling down in the 
leaves below, looked up and admired their 
gorgeous colors. oward night, as the air 
became cooler, she shivered a little. 

“It’s getting cold,” she murmured. You 
see, she was very young—only six months 
old—and had never seen cold weather. 
She turned toward a big Violet Plant near 
by, who was at least three years old, and 
so quite experienced, and asked: 

“What shall we do, Big Sister, when it 
gets cold?” 

“Nestle down under the brown leaves,” 
answered Big Violet. ‘Mother Nature al- 
ways gives us plenty of covering.” 

So Little Violet crept down under the 
brown leaves for the night. But in the 
morning, when the warm sun came stream- 
ing down, she peeped out again. The first 
thing she saw was a bluebird perched on 
a limb of the maple tree. Bluebird was 
twittering away, but was not singing as 
he did in the spring. 

“What do you do when it gets cold, Mr. 
Bluebird?’ asked Little Violet. 

“Oh, I fly away south,” answered the 
bluebird. “See that flock of birds up in 
the sky? They are on their way now, and 
will soon be in the warm, sunny South.” 
Then he twittered happily: “I, too, will 
soon be on the wing, and then good-by 
until next spring.” And Mr. Bluebird 
fluttered away. 

Little Violet began to shiver again and 
crept under the leaves. 

A few days later, she was awakened by 
voices. A little boy and an old man were 
passing by. 

“It is cold, Grandpa,” said the boy. “I 
am going to ask Mother to get out my 
warm winter coat.” 

“Yes,” answered Grandpa, “and Grand- 
ma and I will soon be. on our way to 
Florida, where the flowers and oranges 
grow.” 

Little Violet thought about it. So Little 
Boy had a warm coat to put on and Old 
Man was going away where it was warm 
and sunny. Little Violet had no warm 
eoat and she could not fly away south like 
Bluebird or go with Old Man. She began 
to shiver again and she shivered so that 
Big Violet noticed her. 

“You foolish Little Violet!” she scolded. 
“Get right down under this blanket of 
leaves. Mother Nature will take care of 
us. She will not let us freeze.” 

So Little Violet cuddled down close be- 
side Big Violet and went to sleep. She 
did not know how long she slept, but when 
she awoke she was as warm as toast. 
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She stretched up a little through the 
brown leaves, but she could not see out. 
A gust of wind rattled the bare trees, and 
Little Violet ducked down again under the 
warm coverings. 

“We are as safe and warm as two little 
bugs under a rug,” she murmured sleepily 
to Big Violet. 

“Yes,” answered Big Violet, “I told you 
that Mother Nature would look after us, 
and she has spread over us her soft white 
blanket of snow.” 

So they cuddled down together and 
went fast asleep, and Little Violet didn’t 
wake up again until Mr. Bluebird called 
her in the spring. 

[All rights reserved] 


i 
Photographs Sent by Telegraph 


The sending of photographs, drawings, 
and other material has become an im- 
portant factor in business. Recently an 
engineering firm in New York City sent 
a set of complicated mechanical drawings 
to their San Francisco representative, 
thus enabling the firm to complete a con- 
tract several days ahead of time. Among 
the more common things sent by tele- 
graph are sketches of the latest fashions, 
physicians’ photographs of patients show- 
ing conditions that need immediate diag- 
nosis, newspaper photographs, and chemi- 
cal formulas. 


Lonely Arctic Job 


Mrs. Beverly A. Morgan, broadcasting 
radio reports approaching temperature 
changes from Point Barrow, Alaska, 


America’s most northern weather station, 
insures better preparation for cold waves. 
Previously, observations taken at this sta- 
tion were sent to the United States by 
mail, and, as they reached the Govern- 
ment offices weeks after they were made, 
they were practically useless, except as 
records. But now, thanks to the magic 
aid of the radio, news of the birth of 
storms is instantly available, greatly to 
the benefit of shippers and farmers, and 
in fact to the public at large, as 
the cold waves arrive days after the 
warning. Mrs. Morgan and her husband, 
who is the army signal-corps operator at 
this station, live in primitive surround- 
ings, with but a few score of white per- 
sons within hundreds of miles. Mrs. 
Morgan is one of the six white inhabit- 
ants of Point Barrow. Besides the radio, 
the only communication with the outside 
world is by steamer once, or sometimes 
twice, a year. During the winter months, 
the temperature varies from nineteen to 
fifty-five degrees below zero. Mrs. Mor- 
gan has pledged herself, in spite of all 
hardships, to make her routine observa- 
tions twice a day, regardless of storms, 
sickness, or other handicaps. Weather 
Bureau officials hope to extend the ob- 
servation system to Siberia and islands 
of the Arctic Ocean, so that reports will 
be available from points which lie even 
closer to the regions where atmospheric 
disturbances that affect the United States 
originate. 
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For Union of the Two Liberal Churches 


Joint conference at Lowell, 


Mass., calls for immediate 


action in unanimous resolution passed 
by Universalists and Unitarians 


NANIMITY of mind and definiteness 

of purpose characterized the joint 
conference of the North Middlesex Con- 
ference of Unitarian churches and the 
Merrimack Valley Conference of Univer- 
salist churches held in Lowell, Mass., 
January 24, to discuss the desirability of 
the organic union of the two denomina- 
tions. <A large number of people, well 
divided between the two bodies, assembled 
for the all-day meeting, which was con- 
vened in All Souls Church, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted unani- 
mously : 


“WuerEAs, the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist principles of religious faith 
are substantially the same and this 
larger faith has now become the con- 
viction of many hearts and minds in 
every Christian communion, and 

‘WHEREAS, closer co-operation would 
make for the advancement of this lib- 
eral faith, be it 

“Resotved, That it is the sense of 
this joint conference of the North 
Middlesex Unitarian churches and 
Merrimack Valley Conference of Uni- 
versalist churches assembled in Lowell, 
Mass., on January 24, 1929, that the 
time has now arrived when steps 
should be taken with, a view to the 
organic wnion of the two liberal 
communions.” 


The Resolutions Committee consisted of 
Rey. Isaac Smith, W. L. Gilcreast, George 
W. Randall, Universalists; and Rev. Otto 
Lyding and Mrs. Frank BH. Dunbar, Uni- 
tarians. Upon motion of Rev. John H. 
Wilson of Littleton, Mass., it was further 
voted that the joint -conference recom- 
mend to the two denominational confer- 
ences which united in it, to authorize 
their officers to arrange for another joint 
meeting at which a plan for a permanent 
conference of the two denominations 
should be submitted. 

Dr. Lorenzo D. Case of Lowell, Univer- 
salist, presided, and Charles HB. Bartlett 
of Chelmsford, Unitarian, was Secretary. 
The invocation was by Rey. L. C. Backes, 
Methodist Episcopal, of Lowell. 

Conspicuous leaders in the two fellow- 
ships presented the case for organic 
union: Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, formerly 
a minister in Lowell and now in the de- 
partment of homiletics at Tufts College, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Dr. 
Hall and Dr. Eliot were the presidents 
of the two denominational commissions 
appointed in 1901 to work jointly toward 
some kind of co-operation. The early 
fruits of their work are seen in the agree- 
ment that in future neither denomina- 
tion should seek to establish a chureh in 
a small community where the other has 
one already functioning; and later in ar- 
rangement for a dual fellowship, which 
means a considerable number of union 
churches, and ministers in both com- 
munions. 

Dr. Hall stated that over two hundred 


denominations are given in the last Fed- 
eral census report, with nine kinds of 
Presbyterians, seventeen Methodists, and 
nineteen Baptists. Between many of 
them the differences are microscopic. In 
this era of consolidation, when great 
steamship and railroad lines are being 
merged and individual stores are giving 
place to chain stores and department 
stores, Dr. Hall believes that the churches 
should not continue to lag behind. AIl- 
though merging Protestant churches would 
be in the direction of efficiency, he finds 
no strong tendency toward a union of 
sects. While nineteen denominations 
either merged or ceased to exist from 1916 
to 1926, in the same time thirty-two came 
into existence. 

James Freeman Clarke’s “five points of 
liberal theology” and the “five points of 
Universalism” stood for the same thing, 
Dr. Hall pointed out. “Ours is the great 
affirmation of the ages,” he said. “I be- 
lieve in the union of those who stand 
for those fundamental principles. I am 
tired of hearing liberals talk about being 
‘a little leaven.’ I am tired of being a 
yeast cake hermetically sealed in a bottle. 
What are we going to do about it? The 
Christian Science church has grown into 
a great tree, while we have been shedding 
our leaves. We have seen our population 
multiplied by three and Protestantism 
increased by three, but we are less than 
one-quarter of one per cent. of the Chris- 
tian church. It is time to organize the 
forces of religion and go out to sweep 
the country with these great principles 
of ours. Let’s join hands!” 

Dr. Eliot was equally earnest in his 
plea for the joining of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist forces. The whole tendency of 
the times is toward concentration and 
combination, he said, but the churches 
have not recognized it. 

“The test of Christian civilization is 
to be found in our capacity for intelligent 
co-operation,” he asserted. ‘Dr. Bliot be- 
lieves unity is possible without infringing 
upon individual liberty and the inherit- 
ance from the past. ‘Real unity comes 
not through yielding our convictions of 
the truth, but in a larger appreciation of 
the dimensions of truth. The Christianity 
I want to see is a completing and not a 
competing experience. I do not want a 
unified religion, but a religion that uni- 
fies. Some of the programs for bringing 
churches together provide that unity is 
to be “achieved by whittling down our 
differences to an irreducible minimum. I 
do not want a reduced but an enriched 
Christianity. I want to discover not what 
each is willing to give up, but what each 
can contribute. The function of wings 
is to fly, and you cannot fly with one wing. 
We need a new admixture of conservatism 
and progressivism.” 

Dr. Eliot stated that Universalism won 
the allegiance of the farming people, the 
artisans and professional people, while 
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Unitarianism grew largely out of the in- 
fluence of Harvard College. “From those 
differences in origin we find ourselves 
now running on parallel tracks, and we 


need each other,’ he declared. “We Uni- 
tarians need just what Universalism 
would bring. The minds of American 


youth have no use for the sectarian dis- 
tinctions in which we were bred. They 
are too limited.” 

Dr. Eliot stated that the federation of 
two individual churches in the majority 
of instances has been a demonstrated 
success and the transfer of ministers has 
become frequent. In a considerable num- 
ber of places, however, the two denomi- 
nations are still duplicating their work 
and often competing for support, while 
in great portions of the country there is 
no liberal church. That there are seven 
States with neither church, eleven with 
no Universalist organization and ten with 
no Unitarian, is a record not to the credit 
of the liberal movement. Unity is more 
appreciated, Dr. Eliot pointed out, at the 
denominational frontiers; and in Florida 
the liberal churches of both communions 
had the wisdom to discern for themselves 
that their future lay in unity. ‘Dr. Eliot 
had some specific recommendations to 
make. 

“Let the commissions of comity and 
fellowship of the two bodies understand 
that the people take the question seri- 
ously,” he said. “Talk up the idea. Lay 
out plans for a general exchange of 
pulpits and foster it. Urge the ministers 
to give the history and aims of the other 
denomination. Appoint prominent and 
tactful ministers of each to go on a mis- 
sion to the pulpits of the other fellowship, 
telling the history and achievement of 
each. This would be an education in 
good will and mutual understanding. Our 
distinctive mission is not in peculiar sec- 
tarian watchwords, but in the content of 
our spiritual attitude, in an aflirmation 
of the presence of God in the souls of 
men.” 

Of value to both denominations was the 
afternoon session deyoted to “A Rally for 
Religion,” in which four speakers partici- 
pated: Mrs. Graham P. Spencer, chairman 
of the General Alliance Committee on Re- 
ligious Education; Waitstill H. Sharp, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Dr. Clarence G. Robbins of 
Lawrence, Mass., and Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of THe ReEcIsTER. 

Mrs. Spencer made a plea for more reli- 
gion in the home—not necessarily more 
study of the Bible or theology, but more 
thinking of the things of the spirit in this 
age of materialism. The home influence, 
she believes, ought to give a solid founda- 
tion of thought that will stand by one in 
an emergency throughout one’s life. 

Speaking for more religion in educa- 
tion, Mr. Sharp held that the central prob- 
lem of religion is to see care, friendliness, 
and purpose in law, force, and energy. 
For many minds there is the realest con- 
flict between science and religion, but he 
thinks they can camp together. Religion 
and ethics must be united, so that there 
will be more religion. Conduct will never 
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be a substitute for righteousness. The 
weakness in education to-day is that the 
child is trained to be capable, but morality 
and religion are being neglected. 

Dr. Robbins spoke for more religion in 
the church. There is need for a religion 
with an ethical and social content, a reli- 
gion for time and eternity, which man 
may lay hold upon. Too many men not 
of the right sort are entering the min- 
istry, Dr. Robbins believes. Unless the 
pews become more religious, the church 
cannot, he added. He also urged more 
beautiful churches and an enrichment of 
the church services. 

More religion in the world at large, was 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s subject. “If we cannot 
reconcile things, we can comprehend them 
and enclose them in so large a circle that 
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religion is the central thing and all else 
only mediates it to us,” he said in sum- 
ming up his subject. 

“What we need is something that will 
drive us by terrific compulsion back into 
that inmost spirit of reality which we call 
God. Hach address this afternoon has 
voiced a contempt of the puny things as 
compared with that something which 
means religion to us—a thing which has 
no beginning nor end and is all-compre- 
hending. When Professor Barnes pleaded 
for a new God-concept before the Ameri- 
ean Society for the Advancement of 
Science he was doing a magnificent sery- 
ice. The best that science does is to 
prevent us from clinging to ideas that 
have been disproved.” 


Sixty-Five Churches and the League 
Hold Their Second Boston Mission 


OW neighboring Unitarian churches 

can bear witness to the values of the 
free faith has been strikingly demon- 
strated in the birthplace of American 
Unitarianism and in the church of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing. For the second 
time within two years, during the week 
of January 20-27, sixty-five churches of 
Greater Boston, Mass., co-operated with 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League in hold- 
ing a preaching mission of liberal reli- 
gion. This time the meetings were held 
in the historic Arlington Street Church. 
Dr. Horace Westwood, missioner for the 
League, was the preacher; devotional 
services were conducted by Greater Bos- 
ton leaders in liberal religion; special 
music was given by several companies of 
singers from Unitarian churches of Boston 
and New England. 

The meetings addressed by Dr. West- 
wood were held in the evening in the 
spacious auditorium of the church. In 
addition, the chapel was the scene of five 
weekday noon services, at which these 
Unitarian ministers gave brief discourses, 
preaching from the pulpit once used by 
Channing: Rev. John N. Mark, Rev. 
George H. Reed, Rev. Ralph EH. Bailey, 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings, and Rey. Abbot 
Peterson. 

Three of the evening services were 
broadcast from Station WBET. ‘Three 
brief addresses announcing the mission 
were given over WNAC by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, minister of Arlington Street 
Chureh, Rey. Thomas M. Mark of the 
Hawes. Unitarian Church in South Bos- 
ton, and Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine of the 
Second Unitarian Church in Brookline, 
Mass. Dr. Bliot’s sermons at the Sunday 
morning services of the mission week 
on “A Church of the Prophetic Spirit” 
and “Constructive Freedom,” were related 
to the theme and the spirit of the mission. 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
talked of the mission from their pulpits; 
Unitarian and Universalist church calen- 
dars carried the news; posters and cards, 
printed invitations, newspaper advertise- 


ments and “stories,” and announcements. 


made by the Women’s Alliance, the 
Y. P. R. U., and the League through their 
local groups—all these, with the radio and 
the testimony of those who came, made 
the mission known. 

The churches planned for the mission 
through their Committee of One Hundred, 
ministers and laymen, of which Perey A. 
Atherton was chairman. Arthur Bartlett 
of Marblehead, Mass., was in executive 
charge, and it is primarily due to his 
devoted, thorough labors that the Second 
Greater Boston Mission, down to the last 
detail, was so marvelously and efficiently 
organized. But this was due also to the 
co-operation of the ministers, of conse- 
crated lay leaders, of the other denomi- 
national agencies—all of whom _ sensed 
here a signal opportunity. 

The attendance ranged from 802 per- 
sons on the final night to a third of that 
number on an evening of snow and dis- 
agreeable traveling. The average was 531, 
a substantial increase over the congrega- 
tions of two years ago. Unitarians and 
non-Unitarians mingled in the pews. A 
Roman Catholic lady said at the end of 
one of the meetings: “I am a Roman 
Catholic. I am glad I came, and I have 
enjoyed the service and sermon as much 
as I have ever enjoyed anything in my 
life.” A Congregationalist minister asked 
for a complete set of the special services 
of worship used at the mission, and added 
his emphatic appreciation of the three 
services he had attended. 

A profoundly spiritual atmosphere per- 
yaded all the meetings and comported 
with the inspiring sermons of Dr. West- 
wood. The mission was not a lecture 
course; people and preacher meditated 
together on the great things of religion. 
The mood of the service began as one 
drew near the church and heard the 
chimes which played for some ten min- 
utes before most of the meetings—the 
magic of bells, the most religious music 
in the world! The music and the in- 
spired leading in song by the Arlington 
Street Church choir, the volunteer 
choruses, the men’s choir of the Unita- 
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rian Chureh in Sanford, Maine, and the 
vested choir of the Second Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Marlboro, Mass., en- 
riched the services. 

It was heartening to see the large at- 
tendance of young people, particularly on 
the opening and closing nights, when they 
led the people in singing the national 
hymn, of the Y. PP: R: Ut, “Forward; 
Shoulder to Shoulder,” written by its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Miss Sara Comins. 
Special delegations also came from Hing- 
ham, Mass., on the south, to Danvers, 
Mass., on the north, and communities in 
between—groups from church and League 
and Alliance branches. 

Devotionals were conducted by these 
men: Dr. Hliot, Rev. John N. Mark, Prof. 
John M. Radcliffe of the Crane Theo- 
logical School in Tufts College, Dr. 
Charles E. Park, Rev. Ralph H. Bailey, 
President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, and Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson. In frequent use were the 
prayers of the late Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 

Dr. Westwood not only gave the evening 
addresses, but also concluded a question- 
and-answer period each evening, and on 
weekday afternoons was in the parish 
house of the church for those who wished 
to consult him personally on their reli- 
gious perplexities. Many pieces of litera- 
ture on liberal religion were taken by 
attendants at the mission, and a large 
number of cards were signed by people 
who wished to receive literature from the 
Unitarian church nearest their home. 

Dr. Eliot writes of the mission: 

“We all enjoyed the happy fellowship 
of the mission and the stimulating preach- 
ing of Dr. Westwood. The plans for the 
series of meetings were admirably made 
and carried out by Kenneth McDougall 
and Mr. Bartlett and the chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, Mr. Atherton, 
and their associates were assiduous and 
efficient. The advertising was skillfully 
handled and the ushers were reliable and 
hospitable. The beautiful music of the 
visiting choirs and of the Arlington Street 
choir was delightful, and the volunteer 
chorus, under the exhilarating leadership 
of Louis Schalk, gave the needed lift to 
the congregational singing. Seven minis- 
ters assisted in the conduct of the serv- 
ices; five ministers led the weekday noon 
services in the chapel, and a considerable 
number of ministers marched into the 
church and sat together at the two Sun- 
day evening meetings. The people of the 
co-operating churches were well repre- 
sented, and it was especially pleasant to 
welcome such large delegations of young 
people. How far the radio carried the 
message we do not know, but at the 
chureh the total attendance was 3,716, 
and the largest attendance on any one 
evening 802. We bid Dr. Westwood 
yxodspeed and commend him to the good 
will of the communities he is now to visit 
and to ‘the love of the brethren.’ ” 

Arlington Street Church is to hold Sun- 
day evening services during Lent, begin- 
ning February 17, with different promi- 
nent clergymen in the pulpit, and is to 
broadcast its Sunday morning services 
hereafter over WBHT. 
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College People in Conference, 
On Responsibility to Ourselves 


The second annual Unitarian Intercol- 
legiate Conference for New England, held 
under the direction of the denominational 
Joint Student Committee, will take place 
in Peterboro, N.H., the week-end of 
February 16. 

This year’s conference subject is “Our 
Responsibility Toward Ourselves,” and the 
speakers will include Percy W. Gardner 
of Providence, R.I., William Roger Greeley, 
John M. Kingman, and Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight. 

The delegates will make a trip to the 
MacDowell Colony before the conference 
opens. The sessions will be held in the 
Unitarian parish house and church. The 
chaperones are Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher 
and Mrs. J. Harry Hooper. Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Raible of Peterboro will be hosts. 

The opening talk will be at three o’clock 
Saturday, on “Life’s Objectives.” A 
round-table discussion on “What Shall We 
Demand of Our Life Work?” led by Mr. 
Greeley, will follow. A second round-table 
discussion will be led by Mr. Gardner on 
“How Shall We Spend Our Leisure Time?” 

The preacher Sunday morning, at 10.45 
o'clock, will be Dr. Speight on the topic, 
“Living with a Purpose.’ <A round-table 
discussion on “How Shall We Use Our 
Environment?” will be conducted Sunday 
morning at nine o’clock by Mr. Kingman, 
and Dr. Speight will lead the final discus- 
sion Sunday afternoon at two o’clock to 
sum up the whole question. There will be 
winter sports. 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, 
Mass., is chairman of the conference com- 
mittee; Miss Sara Comins is secretary, and 
Coburn Wheeler is treasurer. The com- 
mittee is assisted by an advisory commit- 
tee representing the colleges and universi- 
ties of New England. 


Gift to Bronx Fellowship 
from Chief Justice Taft 


Chief Justice William Howard Taft has 
contributed $50 to the fund for maintain- 
ing the work of the Bronx Free Fellowship 
in New York City, which is under the 
leadership of Rey. Leon R. Land. “I am 
glad such work is on,’ he writes in the 
letter with his check. 


Dr. Merrill at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, February 12-15, will be Dr. 
William P. Merrill of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church of New York City. Dr. 
Merrill has been at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church since 1911, and since 1915 has been 
president of the trustees of the Church 
Peace Union. He is well known as a 
writer, one of his best-known books being 
“Liberal Christianity.” 


At the Monday Club 


“Why We Unite Chureh and State in 
America” is the subject of an address to 
be given by Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of 
the Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., 
before the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
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Club, to be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, February 11. 
Rey. William J. Huizinga of Norton, 
Mass., will be chairman of this meeting, 
which is open to the public. 


Lecture Course at Schenectady 


A lecture course conducted by the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church in Schenectady, N.Y., which netted 
$700, was one of the items in reports at 
the annual meeting of the society, January 
11. R. C. Muir, chairman of the Board, 
presided at the meeting. The church 
school, it was stated, is in very satis- 
factory condition. The Church School 
Committee is making a survey of new 
ideas in religious education, with the pos- 
sibility of introducing a more proved 
plan. The church year ended with a 
balance in the treasury after all bills had 
been paid. 


News 
(Continued from page 108) 
a wholesome thing to remember that, be- 
hind this noisy show, there is a great, 
normal, steadfast world! How could so- 
ciety go on a day unless the majority of 
people were constantly doing things which 
cannot get into the news? How could any 
of us find life tolerable, if there were not 
a great host of unobtrusive men and 
women, of whose everyday life it might be 
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spoken in the words of ancient Scripture: 
“Here is my servant whom I uphold. I 
have endowed him with my spirit. He 
shall not be loud and noisy, nor lift up 
his voice in the streets’’? 

A few weeks ago I was crossing the 
ocean on a very big ship. And more than 
once at night I grew tired of the clack of 
innocent tongues in the noisy halls of the 
ship, and grew weary with the howling, 
aggressive merriment of the jazz band. 
Then I climbed to the highest deck under 
the open sky, to stand where I could listen 
to the tranquil, mighty, continuous hum 
of the turbines in the depths of the ship; 
and could see away on the dark bridge the 
watchful figures slowly pacing to and fro. 
The chattering part of the ship was all 
right for a time; but it was very good to 
visit this undisturbed, normal part. The 
band was lively; but the life of the ship 
was in the steady, droning turbines and 
on the dark bridge of fidelity. Here was 
the power, steadily driving on. We were 
going somewhere. So the tussle and noise 
of the world mean something, but cannot 
mean enough without the silent forces. 
Do not be overimpressed by the novel, 
fickle, fascinating, clamorous, confused 
world. In the presence of one friend with 
faithful eyes you can forget it all for 
awhile. Around you there are countless 
lives in which is the throb of a religion 
too intimate, too vital, to be vociferous. 
And deep in your own life there is the 
silent power of God. 


religion. 


Such an awakening seldom if ever comes in a spectacular fashion— 
the dawning conception may unfold so quietly that we are hardly aware 
The inarticulate has become articulate! 


of it. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Ls  orpreearecaaaiaaad 


The Triumphant Glory 
of Religion 


“There are things that I cannot speak 
There are dreams that cannot die” 


This finer mission and higher service is the unique opportunity— 
and priceless privilege—of the religious publication. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


—LONGFELLOW 


Hundreds of readers of THE CHRISTIAN ReGISTER gratefully com- 
mend its helpfulness in voicing their inarticulate aspirations. 


The impulse to know more about religion in a personal sense—to 
fight one’s way through the labyrinth of conflicting definitions—finds 
triumphant fulfillment in the deeper and truer conception of liberal 
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Givers to Meadville 


These are the names of recent contribu- 
tors to the Meadville fund for the new 
Library Administration Building, as an- 
nounced at the office, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.: : 

Mrs. Karl Adams, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Anderson, Charles D. Asheroft, Mrs. L. A. 
Bauer, Mrs. Wilhelmina Becker, William 
8S. Bedal; Berlin, Mass., Alliance; Beverly, 
Mass., Alliance; A. B. Black, Mr. and Mrs. 
¥F. A. Bosley, Walter Boynton, Harold 
Buschman, Mrs. Helen Long Buschman, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. O. Carpenter, F. B. 
Chamberlain, Miss Alice Cheever, Miss 
Helen Cheever, Mrs. Walter Clothier; 
Cohasset, Mass., Alliance; David Cowan, 
Miss Margaret Cummings, Mrs. Mary R. 
Dennison, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Edgarton, 
Mrs. R. W. Emmons, Miss M. Louise 
Everett, Samuel P. Goddard, William 
Roger Greeley, J. Hugo Grimm, Lewis 8. 
Haslam, Isaac A. Hedges, Miss Marian 
J. Homans, Walter Hunnewell, William B. 
Ittner; First Unitarian Society, Jackson, 
Mich.; Eliot N. Jones, Hugh McK. Jones, 
Robert McK. Jones, Jacob J. Kern, Mrs. 
H. H. Lawrence, Charles S. Lewis, Mrs. 
David M. Little, The Misses Lovett, Frank 
Lyman, Walter J. McClintock, Mrs. Mary 
Melvin, Mrs. M. McK. Markham, John L. 
Mauran, Robert Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis J. Moors, George L. Neuhoff, New- 
burgh, New York Church; Alpheus Otter- 
son, Walter H. Petring, Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Dr. Minot Simons, Frank Smith, 
Mrs. Holmes Smith, Isaac Sprague, Mrs. 
Isaac Sprague, Mrs. Myles Standish, John 
B. Strauch, Frank F. Streeter, F. A. 
Torsch, Mrs. Thomas Watson, Mrs. C. 
Oliver Wellington, Dr. Horace Westwood, 
Thomas S. Williams, Mrs. John Woodall. 


Alliance Board to Meet 


The Executive Board of the General 
Alliance will meet at All Souls Parish 
House, 104 Hast Twentieth Street, New 
York City, Friday, February 15. In the 
afternoon at two o’clock there will be a 
public meeting to which all who are in- 
terested are cordially invited. 


Personals 


Homer C. Humphrey, organist of the 
Second Church (Unitarian) in Boston, 
Mass., and a layman of that church, has 
been awarded the $500 prize offered by 
the Paderewski Fund for American Com- 
posers for the best piece of chamber music 
during the year. Mr. Humphrey is a 
teacher of organ and harmony at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


A suitable building for the Sandwich 
(N.H.) Home Industries is to be erected 
in that town as a memorial to the late 
J. Randolph Coolidge, who, with Mrs. 
Coolidge, started these Industries, secur- 
ing a place where anything made or 
grown in Sandwich might be sold. Mr. 
Coolidge had been a prominent architect in 
Boston, Mass., where he was a member 
of Kings Chapel; and, after retiring 
from business, had made Sandwich his 
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legal home. As a Unitarian he served on 
the Council of the Laymen's League, was 
president of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, and was a life member both 
of the League and the American Unitarian 
Association. He had also rendered sev- 
eral civic services, and was a member of 
the New Hampshire Legislature at. the time 
of his death, August 8, 1928. 


William Lyon Underwood, widely known 
scientist and naturalist, who died January 
28, was a member of the Unitarian Church 
in Belmont, Mass. He engaged in research 
work that led to effective means for the 
destruction of the larvee of mosquitoes, and 
for preventing the spoilage of canned 
goods, and he was a pioneer in the photo- 
graphing of wild animals, once having been 
asked by Theodore Roosevelt to join his 
expedition to Africa as official photog- 
rapher. 


An article by Rev. Lon R. Call of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
on “Are We Ready to Scrap War?’ ap- 
peared in January in The Kentucky Club 
Woman, a magazine distributed to club 
women throughout the State. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Frothingham Parker, who 
died suddenly in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
January 28, was the daughter of the late 
Rey. Octavius Brooks Frothingham, emi- 
nent minister of the Third Congregational 
Unitarian Church of New York City, later 
the Independent Liberal Church, first presi- 
dent of the Free Religious Association, 
author and writer of hymns. 


The twenty-fifth annual banquet given 
by Milton T. Garvin to the people of his 
department store in Lancaster, Pa., Janu- 
ary 15, was in celebration of the bicenten- 
nial of Lancaster County. Mr. Garvin 
is a prominent layman of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, in Lancaster, and 
was one of the founders of the Religious 
Arts Guild. 


Edward A. Church, who was an active 
official of the Boston (Mass.) Young Men’s 
Christian Union, its treasurer for many 
years, and a leading layman of the Unita- 
rian Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
died January 25 at the age of eighty-four 
years. 


Rey. George T. Ashley of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Seattle, Wash., who re- 
cently underwent an operation, expects to 
be in his pulpit again before March 1. 


Mr. Polley to Serve Universalists 


Rey. Henry BE. Polley, recently minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Keokuk, 
Towa, has accepted a call to serve the 
Universalist Church at Markesan, Wis., 
until June. Mr. Polley will reside at his 
former home in Oshkosh, Wis., which is 
near Markesan. 


Preacher at New North Church 


The New North Unitarian Church in 
Hingham, Mass., has engaged Robert L. 
Mondale, a senior, at the Theological 
School in Harvard University, to fill the 
pulpit until next June, 
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PURPOSES OF 
American Laymen’s Association 


Inc. 


1. To conduct and carry on religious education 
designed to promote organic unity among Protes- 
tant Churches. 

2. To engage in and encourage the promotion 
of religious life in general and to educate the 
members of this organization and others in re- 
ligious matters. 

3. To create an organized body to bring about 
harmony between and to dissipate the differences 
among the various Protestant Churches. 

4. To print, publish, edit and distribute gen- 
eral information in furtherance of any of the 
foregoing purposes. 

To own, hold, lease, rent and otherwise con- 
trol and manage such property both real and 
personal as may be necessary for or incident to 
the foregoing purposes but subject to any limita- 
tions prescribed by law. 


For particulars write to S. H. GUPTILL 
371 High St., West Medford, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals”’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making -your will, and wish to 
omen a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WituraM B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac Spraaue, Treasurer 


Qur annual report to be published this 
month tells how we helped 2244 
children last year. 

Write for your copy to the 


Children’s 


Aid 


Association 


41 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Standard Sets $4375 up. 

A living memorial—a lasting tribute. 
Write for information. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 

167 Deagan pool Chi 


ay ae eT 
BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


God bless my mother. 
The part that is 
BEST 
in me is my 
inheritance from her. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Dr. Pratt is Minister Emeritus, 
Mr. Baker Minister at Richmond 


Dr. Frank W. Pratt was made minister 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Church in 
Richmond, Va., and Rev. N. Addison Baker 
was elected minister at the annual meeting 
of the church, January 17. Dr. Pratt 
came to the Richmond church as its min- 
ister in 1915, and Mr. Baker has been asso- 
ciated with him in this pastorate since 1926. 

All the organizations in the church re- 
ported balances in their treasuries, and 
Mr. Baker reported an increase of eleven 
per cent. in the church membership. Logan 
Ritchie was elected president. 

Evening services have been resumed, 
and Mr. Baker has preached two sermons, 
“The Religion of a Humorist” and ‘The 
Religion of a Poet.” For the month of 
February the following subjects are an- 
nounced: “Why I Cannot Believe in a 
Burning Hell,’ “Why I Cannot Believe in 
Salvation by Blood,” “Why I Cannot Be- 
lieve in Miracles,’ ‘‘What I Must Believe 
With All My Heart and With All My 
Mind.” 


League Missions Scheduled 
for Pacific Coast, Southwest 


The next several missions of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League are to be held in 
the Pacific Coast region and the South- 
west. Dr. Horace Westwood, League mis- 
sion preacher, will open a mission at the 
Unitarian Church of Our Father, in Port- 
land, Ore., February 10. After a week 
there, he will go to Dallas, Tex., for the 
week of February 24-March 38. Other mis- 


sion dates are as follows: Long Beach, 
Calif., Mareh 10-17; Pasadena, Calif., 
March 24-31; Vancouver, B.C., April 
14-21. 


Revised Meadville Church Report 


Because of the miscarriage, in the mail, 
of a supplementary report of the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church of Mead- 
ville, Pa,, the statistics published in the 


1928-29 “Year Book” were incomplete. 
Three new members should have been 
reported for 1927. The current expense 


for the year was $5,346, and the value 
of parish real estate should have been 
given as $110,000, according to a recent 
appraisal. 


NEWBURYPORT, 
Church, 
16, 
Rey. 


Mass.—The Unitarian 
at the annual meeting, January 
increased the salary of its minister, 
Laurence Hayward. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 
by 
EDWIN EH. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,” “Sermons of a 
Chemist,” and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to Leagne 
headquarters at 


SrxTHQEN BHAcON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistauts 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacifie Sehool of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


PRESIDENT 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mra. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely eeuipee, beautifully situated. Libera] 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various bs ppt me ee are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


B. Fannaam Sia, Pres. Epwarp J.Samson, Treas 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


WINTER SPORTS 


WEEK-END TRIPS TO CAMP 
AT OTTER LAKE, N.H. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Texas, North Carolina 


Pro-dogma bills in their legislatures— 
Tennessee law used as tool of 
personal spite 


The anti-evolution bill introduced into 
the Texas legislature (THE REGISTER, Jan- 
uary 24) was killed by the House Commit- 
tee on Criminal Jurisprudence, January 
28, but came to life, when, by reason of 
a favorable minority report of the Com- 
mittee, the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the journal. Thus it is opened for dis- 
cussion in the House. 

A bill recently introduced into the North 
Carolina legislature would banish from the 
school curriculum of the State those bi- 
ology treatises which describe the theory 
of evolution. Contrasting this move with 
the recent statement of Dr. Austin H. 
Clark of the United States National 
Museum, in which he questioned the evo- 
lutionary origin of man, The Boston 
Herald of January 25 said editorially: 

“How different the approach of the two 
was! And how different was the response! 
Dr. Clark has spent a lifetime in scientific 
research. His goal is that of all scholars— 
truth. When he had finally reached what 
he considered a valid interpretation of 
certain phenomena, he presented his work 
modestly as a theory. His attitude was 
entirely devoid of dogmatism. The public 
read his announcement with thoughtful 
attention. The Tar Heel legislator, on the 
other hand, has a fixed belief which he 
wishes to enact into law. He would with- 
hold discussion of the scientific aspects of 
the question by statute. His attitude is 
that of repression. His views have stirred 
up ridicule. His bill will probably meet 
the fate of its predecessor—defeat.”’ 

An ugly by-product of the Tennessee law 
was noted in a sermon preached by Rev. 
George Kent in the Unitarian Church of 
Knoxville, Tenn. Referring to the days 
of the Spanish Inquisition, when the 
charge of heresy was a weapon of personal 
spite and avarice, Mr. Kent said: 

“This very year and month [January] 
in Tennessee, the law we have imposed 
upon our State became precisely such a 
malignant weapon in the hands of precisely 
such personal vindictiveness. Two small- 
town boys who had repeatedly disturbed 
their school and then had done their ut- 
most to fight and kick the master had been 
expelled and their punishment approved 
by the school board as eminently justified. 

“But one of the boys had already located 
in the school library one volume of an 
encyclopedia of knowledge that he said 
told the story of evolution. Seeking their 
cowardly revenge, these two boys and 
their fathers accused the schoolmaster as 
a breaker of the law—a teacher of 
evolution. 

“That crafty, vindictive youth had the 
legal right in Tennessee to his pound of 
flesh. We have armed him and sanctioned 
him with our law. 

“Shall we Tennesseeans put the might of 
our civil power at the service of a spiteful 
schoolboy or an ill-taught bigot, while we 
drive from our State to northern colleges 
our real students in their seeking of 
unfettered truth?” 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester 


Massachusetts 


123 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Ropert FrRENcH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of 
rare beauty and illuminating thought 
gathered from writings of all recorded 
time—trom 4500 B.C. through the pres- 
ent—on man’s relation to nature, to 
mankind and to God. 


Daniel Willard, President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio R.R. says: “. . . inter- 
esting and inspiring. ...I have been 
in the habit of putting the book in my 
traveling bag.” 

The Boston Herald says: 

“A beautiful little gift book.’’ 


Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket 

size, flexible binding, $3.00.. Special edition 

in leather encased in white bow, $5.00. At 
all booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ino. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 
races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 
stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. There 
is ever-changing variety for the general reader, with complete cross. 
You owe it to yourself to examine this book. 


This is the book of which HARRY HANSEN gave the 
distinctive review in THE NEW YORK WORLD 
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indexing for the student. 


Octavo. 936 pages. 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The 
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The Spirit of the Saloon 


was never expressed with greater truth or effectiveness than in 
the large framed sign which hung for half a century over the bar 
of the saloon that stood nearest Ford’s Theatre in Washington ; 


IN THIS SALOON JOHN WILKES BOOTH 
TOOK HIS LAST DRINK OF WHISKEY 
BEFORE HE ASSASSINATED 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
The liquor traffic created that saloon and fostered that spirit. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT IS OUR NATION’S 
EFFORT TO WIPE OUT THAT STAIN 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Artist: “This picture took eight years 


of work.” Friend: “That’s a long time 
to devote to one painting.” Artist: ‘‘Well, 
it took six days to paint it and the rest 
of the time to sell it.’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


At the premiére of one of Shaw's plays, 
the audience called for the author. When 
he came out on the stage, the cheering and 
applause broke out afresh. In the din 


one “Boo!” was heard from the gallery. 
Quick as a flash, Shaw shouted: “I’m 
with you, my man; but what are we 


among so many?” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


A howler, or goblin, from an examina- 
tion paper in beginners’ French: Liaison 
is where two valves comes to gather, 
especially with the article. You drop the 
valve on the article: L’enfant—the child. 
Elision is when a final constient precedes 
a valve of the next word. The constient 
is pronounced with the valve: Sont avec. 


CORE Cp i 
Four-year-old Barbara’s mother was 
prostrated for a week with influenza. 


During her illness Barbara was placed 
with friends whom she loves to visit. Not 
long after her recovery, the mother had 
to go away for a few days. When this 
was announced to Barbara; the child 
asked, cheerfully, ‘And where will you 
park me?’ The same little girl calls com- 
mittee meetings “kitty meetings.” B. 


A dinner-party, attended by several 
vaudeville artists, was given in a Chicago 
restaurant. A Scotchman was present. 
At the end of the elaborate and expensive 
meal, to the astonishment of everybody, 
the Scot was heard to call for the bill, 
which was in due course handed to him. 
And next day the newspapers printed a 
sensational story under the heading of 
“Scotchman Murders Ventriloquist.” 


An actual instance of the use of the 
Bible taken from a noted Sunday-school 
journal: A man was having a hard time 
with his trials and troubles. He thought, 
I will open my Bible and see if my eyes 
will not fall upon something that will 
help me. He did so, and saw, “And it 
came to pass.” “Nothing in that,’ he said 
to himself, and tried it again. But again 
he read, “‘And it came to pass.” “Sure,” 
he cried, “I see now! My troubles have 
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not come to stay—they will pass! 


A clergyman, anxious to introduce some 
new hymn-books, directed the clerk to give 
out a notice in church in regard to them 
immediately after the sermon. The clerk, 
however, had a notice of his own to give 
with reference to the baptism of infants. 
Accordingly, at the close of the sermon 
he announced, “All those who have chil- 
dren they wish baptized, please send in 
their names at once.” The clergyman, 
who was deaf, supposing that the clerk 
was giving out the hymn-book notice, im- 
mediately arose and said: “And I want 
to say for the benefit of those who haven't 
any, that they may be obtained from me 
any day between three and four o'clock, 
the ordinary little ones at fifteen cents, 
and the special ones with red backs 
at twenty-five cents each.”"—Journal of 
American Medical Association. 


The Christian Register 


“THE BLESSED DONORS” 


One of the oldest ministers on our 
honor list of pensioners, whose hymns 
we gladly sing on Sundays, wrote on 
the back of the receipt for the quart- 
erly pension payment: “With thanks 
to the blessed donors of the fund.” 
Are you, is your church, among the 
thoughtful ones, who make easier our 
ministers’ declining years? Send your 
‘‘blessed’’ annual contribution 
promptly to our 
Treasurer, Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
aes Spe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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WILLS GIFTS 


Yournrut Painciptes 


Ricuy [rue 


Danforth B. Lincoln, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more i ns. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EARN A TRIP to Europe by securing five pay- 
ing members. UEstablished 1900. Bascock 
Tours, South Orange, N.J. 


PIANOFORTES RESTORED 
IN TONE AND TOUCH 
For Information Apply to 


ANTHONY WARFIELD 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS - - 
Telephone: Center Newton 3034 


MASS. 
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Church Announcements 
THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 


A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service. 
Young People’s Sunday. Addresses by Lyn- 
wood Bryant and Hope Kelsey. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 


Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- — 


way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82d 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Breoklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
rye D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


PARKER MBMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W, Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Evening service at 7.45. February 10: 
Mordecai Johnson will speak. Here a Chal- 
lenge Awaits You! 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30 p.m., by William 
E. Zeuch, organist. Vesper service, Thursday 
at 4.30 p.m. All seats free at all serv- 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. -Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean illard L. 
Sperry. Daily Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 


Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
Rey. William P. Merrill, D.D., Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York, N.X. 


